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PREFACE. 



The present treatise owes its origin to the fact that its author, 
when beginning to teach Rhetoric, could find no text-book which he 
cared to use with his classes. There were several books available 
that were entirely satisfactory on special points ; but no one book 
that was uniformly excellent. Then, too, most of the existing text- 
books were too cumbrous, and too minute, for class-room use. The 
conception was at once suggested of a manual which should em- 
brace : 

1. A brief, simple, but complete, outline of the Art of Rhetoric — 
embodying those statements with regard to which most Rhetorical 
instructors would be agreed ; and requiring, at their hands, merely 
amplification and illustration, while yet giving opportunity for 
imparting new views, and expressing individual opinions, at every 
point. 

2. Such reference to the best authorities, both ancient and modem, 
— on points, in the discussion of which they especially excel, — as 
would facilitate the work of amplification and illustration, both for 
the teacher uid the private student 

The work is designed to supplement a reasonably thorough course 
in English Grammar, Composition and Logic. It assumes capacity 
for correct expression, and attempts to teach how to organize dis- 
course uid make expression effective. 

As its name indicates, it is a mere outline. Realizing the pressure 
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4 PREFACE. 

upon our college curriculum by the natural sciences and the modem 
languages, the author has endeavored : 

1. To reduce the task of memorizing to the rninimum, 

2. To raise the supply of material for subsequent study to the 
maasimum. 

It is believed that these characteristics will especially adapt 
this treatise to use as a basis for that '' laboratory^ practice which 
is coming to be so generally employed as an adjunct to the work of 
instruction, and which nowhere yields more beneficent results than 
in the department of Rhetoric. It has been the author^s custom to 
require of his students illustrations of the principles laid down or 
the types of discourse referred to; and they might further be 
required to epitomize, for their class-mates, the authors to whose 
works reference is made. 

UZOVXBSITT OF BOCHBSTBB, 

November, 1891. 



THE 



OUTLINES OF -RHETORIC 



INTRODUCTION. 

Aeistotlb ^ regards Rhetoric as the Art of Persuasion ; 
Whately,^ as the Art of Conviction ; Campbell,' as the 
Art of Discourse. Campbell's definition is to be preferred 
as more comprehensive than either of the others, since it 
includes all forms of literary composition ; but Aristotle 
justly emphasizes the most vital object of all Rhetorical 
study — which is : to move men to action, to accomplish 
some definite purpose. 

All writers on the subject agree in regarding Rhetoric 
as an art — that is, a body of precepts designed to facili- 
tate the accomplishment of a certain work.* But precepts 
imply principles. Every art is founded on a science, or 
sciences. There has been much questioning with refer- 
ence to the science, or sciences, on which Rhetoric is 
founded. Some, — notably Whately, — have said. Logic; 
others, — of whom Blair may be taken as an example, — 
would seem to say, ^Esthetics ; still others, — following 
Theremin, — would say. Ethics. The claim of Theremin * 
that " No discourse is eloquent which is not pervaded by 
a moral earnestness that is higher than any mere scientific 

1 Rhetoric, B. I., ch. ii. 

3 Rhetoric (qaoted alwletys in Harpers' edition), p. 13 sq. 

s Rhetoric, B. I., ch. i. Cf . De Quincey, Historical Essays, yol. ii. p. 167. 

* See Qnintilian, De Inst, Orat,, B. II., ch. xyii. 

* Rhetoric (Shedd's translation), p. 24. 

5 



6 OUTLINES OF RHETORIC. 

talent or SBsthetic feeling " may well be conceded. It is 
entirely possible for Logically ordered and -Ssthetically 
beautiful discourse to be : — 

" Faaltily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null — 
Dead perfection — no more.'' 

Many a man whose discourse is immethodical, — nay, even, 
ungrammatical, — and who violates every canon of good 
taste, must, by virtue of his earnest purpose, his fire and 
enthusiasm, be awarded the palm of eloquence, and thus 
Rhetoric has, to a certain extent, an Ethical basis. 

Still, thought so unmistakably underlies expression that, 
if any single science is entitled to be regarded as the 
foundation of Rhetoric, it is, unquestionably, Logic. 
Shedd, in his introduction to Theremin, says : " Dissevered 
from Logic, or the necessary Laws of Thought, Rhetoric 
has become dissevered from its seat of life, and has de- 
generated into a mere collection of rules respecting the 
structure of sentences and the garnish of expression." 

It is preferable, however, to recognize three departments 
of Rhetoric, corresponding to the three " nomological " 
sciences recognized by Sir William Hamilton.^ 

' Lect¥Tes on Metaphysics, p. 86 sq. The term " Nomology " Hamilton 
uses in contrast to ** Phenomenology ** — distinguishing sciences which deal 
with phenomena, from sciences which deal with the laws governing those 
phenomena. 

Theremin, Rhetoric, pp. 51-59, would ohject to recognizing, as fundamen- 
tal to Rhetoric, the three sciences of Logic, Esthetics, and Ethics. There 
must he one fundamental principle, he claims, or Rhetoric can possess no 
unity. And that principle must he Ethical, hecause the purpose of discourse 
is more important than its matter or its form. But of what use is purpose 
without matter ? And have not these three underlying principles a substan- 
tial unity in the oneness of the human mind? 

It may be noted that Aristotle, Rhet. B. I., ch. ii., says that Rhetoric " is 
a kind of offshoot of Logic; and of that department of Moral Philosophy 
which it is fair to call * the science of social life.' " 
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The three departments of Rhetoric are : 

* 1. Inventive Rhetoric, which has to do with the 
choice of themes, and with the accumulation and arrange- 
ment of the material for discourse. This department is 
founded on Logic^ a science which has to do with the intel- 
lecty and helps us to attain to the trae. 

2. iEsTHETic Rhetoric, which has to do with the form, 
as Inventive Rhetoric has to do with the matter, of dis- 
course. This department, which takes cognizance of all 
questions respecting Style, is founded on the science of 
Esthetics, a science which has to do with the sensibilities 
and helps us to attain to the pleasnrable. 

As in a statue, the marble is **the matter/^ and the outline, — 
which makes it a statue, rather than an urn, — is ** the form ; " so, in 
discourse, the thought is ** the matter," the expression is ** the form." 
See the author's Outlines of Logic, Topic 4 : d ; Thomson, Laws of 
Thought, p. 33. 

3. Ethical Rhetoric, which has to do with the object, 

or purpose, of discourse. This department is founded on 

the science of Ethics, a science which has to do with the 

will, and helps us to attain to the good — not, necessarily, 

the morally good, but that which, for any reason, we deem 

it good to do or to be, 

Aristotle {Rhet. B. I., ch. vi.) identifies the good with t6 aiffjupsgop, 
the eacpedierU. 

In so far as Rhetoric is founded upon Logic, it is only 
njediately, through Grammar. Logic receives its materials 
from Psychology, and makes them over, — elaborated into 
concepts, judgments, and reasonings, — to Grammar, whose 
office it is to express them with Purity, Propriety, Con- 
cord, and Precision. 
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On these Grammatical qualities of style, see the author^s Art of 
Expression^ p. 76 sq. Cf . Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetoric^ B. II., ch. 
iii. ; Hodgson's Errors in Speech j Dean Alford's Queen's English; 
the first part of Prof. A. S. HilPs Principles of Rhetoric; Prof. 
Phelps's English Style in Public Discourse^ pp. 1-92 and appendix. 

PuRiTYde mands English avoids, failing to employ which we 
commit a ** barbarism." 
We may commit this blunder by the use of words that are : 

(1) Archaic^ e. g. : **His fardels were greater than he could 
bear." "Yclept," **sith," **so mote it be," '* gray-haired 
eld." 

(2) Technical, e. g. : ** His mind was swaged by circumstances." 

(3) Provincial, e. g. : **I must hyper round and get tea." 
*« Crullers," ** chuck-hole," ** to tote." 

(4) Foreign, e. g. : "There is, in Milton, none of the delicious 
imprivu of Shakspere." **Vim," ** chic," **distingu6," "re- 
cherche." 

(5) Individual, e. g. : "The exaugural of Speaker Blaine." 
" Exoded," " galactic light," " enthused," " to loan," ** prevent- 
ative," **to resurrect," "to donate," " to approbate," "electro- 
cution." 

See Grant White's chapter on " Words that are not Words," in 
Words and Their Uses. 

Propriety demands English meanings — or words used in their 
accepted significance. 

We may commit an " impropriety" by attaching to English words 
meanings that are not sanctioned by : 

(1) Present Usage, e. g. : "He demeaned himself like a gentle- 
man." " We that are alive and remain shall not prevent them 
that sleep." 

(2) Oood Usage, e. g. : "He learned me to write." " To tran- 
spire,'*^ in the sense of "to happen, to occur." 

(3) Any Usage, e. g. : " California will, one day, be the great 
wine granary of the world." " Nothing would tempt him to 
adjure his faith." " His arm hung limpid by his side." 

See Grant White's chapter (ut supra) on " Misused Words." 
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Concord demands English constructions — or conformity to 
commonly accepted rules of syntax, offending against which we 
commit a "solecism." Solecism consists : 

(1) In the use of wrong ** parts of speech." 
e. g. : " The alone principle." 

''Do it like I ^oy 

(2) In throwing right ** parts of speech" into the wrong form, 
e. g. : ** These sort of things." 

Precision demands an exact correspondence of the expression to 
the thought — neither too few words nor too many. If we make 
use of too many words our discourse becomes redundant. If, in 
making use of too many words, we offensively repeat the thought, 
our discourse becomes tautological. If we make use of too few 
words, our discourse involves deficiency. 

When Logically-developed thoughts have been thus 
expressed by Grammar, they are ready to be woven into 
discourse by Rhetoric. The following diagram may serve 
to illustrate the relation of Rhetoric to Grammar, Logic, 
and Psychology. 







ELOCUTION. 

Thought orally delivered. 










RHETORIC. 

Thought communicated. 










GRAMMAR. 

Thought expressed. 








LOGIC. 

Thought developed. 




- PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Germs of Thought. 
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It will be seen from this diagram that the forms of 
thought are regarded as underlying, and necessarily con- 
ditioning, the forms of verbal expression; and, further, 
that the forms of verbal expression are regarded as deter- 
mining the appropriate methods of oral delivery. It is 
believed that this conception is essential to any true and 
just idea either of Rhetoric or Elocution. 

Blair says (Rhetoric^ Lecture XII.): ^'Embarrassed, 
obscure, and feeble sentences are generally, if not always, 
the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought. 
Thought and language act and re-act upon each other 
mutually. Logic and Rhetoric have here, as in many 
other cases, a strict connection; and he that is learning to 
arrange his sentences with accuracy and order, is learning, 
at the same time, to think with accuracy and order." 

Compare Marmonters statement that ''The study of language is 
also the study of the art of discriminating the shades of ideas, of 
decomposing them, of determining their texture, and of seizing with 
precision their character and relations." 

Since Grammar and Rhetoric both have to do with the 
expression of thought, it may be well to note the follow- 
ing points of discrimination between them. 

1. Grammar has to do with single sentences ; Rhetoric, 
with connected discourse. 

2. Grammar is content with correctness of expression ; 
while Rhetoric demands clearness, energy, elegance. As 
a consequence, Grammar accepts, as equally satisfactory, 
three or four methods of expressing substantially the same 
thought ; while Rhetoric has a decided preference for this 
method as more clear, that as more energetic, and the 
other as more elegant. Grammar insists that the words 
must be adapted to the thought as a well-fitting glove is 
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adapted to the hand, but is indifferent to those questions 
of quality and texture which lead us to discriminate, 
according to the occasion on which they are to be worn, 
between gloves equally well-fitting. 

For example : the following sentences are equally Grammatical 
expressions of substantially the same thought; but, Rhetorically, 
there may be a decided preference between them. 

Cromwell slowly and reluctantly came to the conclusion that 
Charles I. must die. 

Slowly and reluctantly y Cromwell came to the conclusion that 
Charles I. must die. 

* That Charles I, must die, was the conclusion to which Cromwell, 
slowly and reluctantly, came. 

3. Grammar is indifferent to the purpose for which 
thought is expressed. It regards correct expression as an end 
in itself. Rhetoric, on the other hand, regards the purpose 
for which thought is expressed as of paramount importance. 
It does not contemplate the mere expression of thought, 
but the effective communication of thought, in the direction 
of enlightenment, conviction, excitation, and persuasion. 

Rhetoric, taken as a whole, may be viewed either as 
constmctive or critical. Both methods of study should be 
combined. The student should be taught not only to 
construct, but to criticise, discourse. If either method^ 
however, take precedence in point of time, it should, by all 
means, be the constructive method, since the gravest objec- 
tions to the study of Critical Rhetoric are thereby mitigated. 

Critical Rhetoric embodies : — 

1; The study of Rhetorical precepts. 

2. The study of Rhetorical models, involving : — 

(1) The choice of models. 

(2) The use of models. 
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To the study of Rhetorical precepts, in their abstract 
form, attention is especially directed by Rhetorical text- 
books ; and it is this object that our present course of study 
has immediately in view. The study of Rhetorical pre- 
cepts in their concrete embodiment, — that is, the study of 
literary models, — will, if one is wise, be kept up through- 
out life. Respecting such study a few suggestions may 
be made. 

(1) With reference to the choice of models : — 
(a) The student should be governed by the opinion 
of those of more mature judgment than himself; and 
should give the preference, as models, to those acknowl- 
edged master-pieces of literature which have survived the 
winnowing process of time and change. 

Longinus wisely says : "A just taste in literature is the tardy 
product' of a large experience ; " and Coleridge's advice with refer- 
ence to books has become classical : ** Presume those to be the best, 
the reputation of which has been matured into fame by the consent 
of ages ; for wisdom always has a final majority, if not by convic- 
tion, yet by acquiescence." 

(6) It should be borne in mind, however, that books 
are as emphatically in a Rhetorical as in any other sense 
"a medicine for the mind." Hence, the models that we 
study should be carefully selected by or for each individ- 
ual, with reference to their fitness to correct the defects or 
supply the deficiencies of his natural style. And each 
individual should remember that, in all his reading, he is 
indirectly moulding and modifying his style. A striking 
illustration of this fact is found in the influence of Macau- 
lay upon the generation of college students who were upon 
the stage when his brilliant essays were appearing in the 
Ediriburgh Review. Cicero well says (JDe Oratore^ II. : 15, 
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16), " As, when I walk in the sun, even though I walk for 
another reason, my complexion is yet colored ; so when I 
have read these books I feel that my style of speaking is, 
as it were, colored by their influence." 

A disconnected and fragmentary style is naturally rendered more 
smooth and flowing by reading Addison, Irving, and Goldsmith ; a 
tendency to excessive plainness and simplicity is repressed by the 
perusal of Macaulay, Scott, and Lamb. Webster is a model of 
compactness ; Bacon, of suggestiveness ; De Quincey, of precision ; 
Carlyle, of terseness ; Junius and De Foe, of vigor and point. One 
who simply reads the authors just mentioned, — still more, one who 
studies them, — will, to a gi*eater or less degree, be assimilated to 
them in expression. On the other hand, he who reads only ** dime 
novels " will be likely to have a dime-novel style. 

(2) With reference to the use of literary models, the f ol- 
lowing hints are to be noted : - 

(a) No single author, however great his merit, is to be 
accepted as a model. No single author exemplifies all the 
Rhetorical excellences that we should strive to emulate ; 
and to model our style after that of a single author leads, 
almost inevitably, to a painful mannerism. 

(6) It is better to study the elements of discourse than 
discourse as a whole. Thus : the separate parts of an 
oration may be subjected to analysis and scrutiny: we 
may learn from one author (for example, George William 
Curtis), the art of graceful introduction ; from another 
(Daniel Webster), that of energetic conclusion. Thus, 
too, we may study, in their most perfect embodiment, 
clearness, energy, rhythm, figurative language - in no 
two of which does any one author equally excel. Subject- 
ing thus the elements of discourse to careful scrutiny. 
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we shall be more likely to catch our author's method, and 
far less likely to become his servile imitators. 

Thus, Alexander's Moral Science and Harris's Hermes might 
profitably be read merely as an illustration of clearness; Carlyle 
might be studied as a master of energetic expression ; De Quincey, 
for his exceptional command of English prose rhythm ; the writings 
of Prof. J. R. Seeley, for their felicitous use of figurative language 
to clarify and enforce an author's opinions. 

Minto's English Prose Literature affords some suggestive hints in 
regard to such methods of study as are here proposed. Cf. Blair, 
Rhetoric, Lectures XX.-XXIV., XXX. ; and Quintilian, B. II., ch. v., 
§§ 7, 14, who "ventures to say that this sort of diligent exercise 
will contribute more to the improvement of students than all the 
treatises of all the rhetoricians that ever wrote." 

(c) We should study rather to correct and ennoble our 
own style, than to exchange our own style for that of 
others. 

Whately, RhetoriCy p. 237, shrewdly observes that there is less 
danger of servile imitation, if our models are chosen from a foreign 
tongue. Hence arises one very great advantage, to English writers 
and speakers, from the study of the Greek and Latin classics. 

(c?) When we enter upon the work of composition, all 
thought of literary models, — as, indeed, all conscious 
application of Rhetorical precepts, — should be discarded. 
Otherwise, our work can hardly fail to be awkward and 
unnatural. 

Several objections have been urged against the study of 
Critical Rhetoric. 

1. That as the precepts which it inculcates are founded 
in human nature, we do not need to study them : common- 
sense is a sufficient guide. But (1) commonnsense needs 
to be directed to the point upon which it must be exer- 
cised; (2) common-sense does not give us Rhetorical 
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precepts in a connected system; (3) conunonnsense has 
been brought to bear upon Rhetorical questions by other 
and wiser men than we, and it is well to avail ourselves 
of their formulated results. 

See Whately's Logic (preface). That Rhetorical precepts are 
simply the formulated results of experience and observation is well 
illustrated by Broadus, Preparaiion and Delivery of Sermons^ p. 25 ; 
Blair, Lecture XIV. ; QuirUiliant B. II., ch. iii., § 6. The author last 
named says: ** The precepts of oratory are not established by laws 
or public decrees ; but whatever is contained in them was discovered 
by expediency." 

2. That, by the study of Rhetorical precepts, men 
become hypercritical, and thus invention is checked. 

There is, unmistakably, a danger here which is aptly 
illustrated by Quintilian.^ The danger will not, however, 
be great, if practice in composition keep pace with instruc- 
tion in the principles of criticism. " 
• 3. That we are liable to select bad models for study. 

4. That we are liable to become servile imitators of the 
models we do select. 

The last two objections have reference to the abuse, 
rather than the use, of literary models. The choice of bad 
models, and the servile imitation of any models, should 
doubtless be deprecated ; but they are defects which are 
V accidental, rather than essential, to the study of Critical 
Rhetoric. 

CoNSTUCTMVB RHETORIC implies exercise in com- 
position, which should be : 

1. Judicious. 

2. Systematic. 

3. Critical. 

4. Assiduous. 



1 Inst, B. X., oh. iii., §^ 12-15. Gf. Shedd, Literary Essays, p. 135 sq. 
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Judidmis exerdse in composition demands : 

(1) That the student be supplied with suitable and 
sufficient material for his task — neither too much nor too 
little. At first this should be given him outright. Then 
he should be trained and helped to find it for himself. 

(2) That his powers of expression be not at any time 
oveiiiasked. It is all-important that the inexperienced 
writer be not discouraged by tasks which older and wiser 
heads would attempt in vain. 

(3) Nor wnrfer-tasked. Gradually and progressively 
the powers of the student should be fully taxed, and he 
should not be suffered to look upon the work of composi- 
tion with contempt. 

The novice may be required to reproduce in his own words some- 
thing which he has just read or heard, as Franklin tells us that he 
did with The SpectcUor, Quintilian (B. I., ch. ix., § 2) especially com- 
mends the practice of turning poetry into prose. John Foster, to 
improve himself in composition, adopted the method of ** taking 
paragraphs from different authors, and trying to remodel them, 
sentence by sentence, into as many forms of expression as he possi- 
bly could." Henry Thomas Buckle is said to have pursued a similar 
method. Manton Marble, formerly the editor of the New York 
Worldt advises the young journalist to practise restating items of 
news in different forms, so as to adjust the statement to papers 
of different types. 

See Quintilianf B. 11., ch. iv., § 10 sq. 

Systematic exercise demands that separate and distinct 
attention be paid to the essential elements and different 
kinds of discourse, pursuing a similar course in Construc- 
tive Rhetoric to that already recommended in Critical 
Rhetoric. Thus, attention may be given, for a time, 
solely to analyses ; then, to introductions ; then, to conclu- 
sions, etc. . 
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Critioal exercise demands that the student write under 
competent supervision, and be taught, intelligently and 
dispassionately, to criticise his own productions. 

Assiduous exercise is the price that must be paid for excel- 
lence in this, as in every other art. A man must write 
much to become a good writer. Yet, unless he writes 
judiciously, systematically, and critically, he may become 
a poorer writer the more he writes. 

It has been objected to the study of Constructive 
Rhetoric that composition imposed as a task can never be 
real or natural ; and urged that the way to learn to write 
is, simply to write as occasion demands. 

There is a degree of force in this objection ; and we 
should, as far as possible, avail ourselves of real occasions, 
and create real occasions for composition. But, so long as 
we regard an apprenticeship to any art as useful, the 
objection can hardly be regarded as fatal to the study of 
Rhetoric. The most eminent writers and speakers have, 
pretty uniformly, been those writers and speakers who 
have given the most time to the careful study and assidu- 
ous practice of Rhetorical precepts. Reliance on their 
unaided and undisciplined powers is a shallow pretence 
which the masters of thought and expression are, as a 
general thing, above afEecting. 

Lord Brougham wrote to Zachary Macaulay : ** Even to the end 
of a man's life, he must prepare, word for word, most of his finer 
passages" — a statement which is exemplified by the following 
anecdote concerning Daniel Webster. **0n a certain occasion Mr. 
Webster startled the Senate by a beautiful and striking remark in 
relation to the extent of the British Empire, as follows : * She has 
dotted the surface of the whole globe with her possessions and 
military posts, whose morning drum-beat, following the sun and 
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keeping company with the hours, circles the earth daily with one 
continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.' On 
going out of the Senate, one of the members complimented Mr. 
Webster on this, saying that he was all the more struck with it as it 
was evidently impromptu, * You are mistaken,' said Mr. Webster, 
* the idea occurred to me when I was on the ramparts of Quebec 
some months since. I wrote it down and rewrote it, and, after 
several trials, got it to suit me, and laid it up for use. The time 
came to-day, and so I put it in.'" 

** They talk," said Tom Marshall, the brilliant lawyer and orator, 
**of my astonishing bursts of eloquence, and doubtless imagine it 
is my genius bubbling over. It is nothing of the sort. I'll tell you 
how I do it. I select a subject, and study it from the ground up. 
When I master it fully, I write a speech on it. Then I take a walk, 
and come back and revise and correct it. In a few days I subject it 
to another pruning, and then recopy it. Next, I add the finishing 
touches, round it off with graceful periods, and commit it to memory. 
Then I speak it, in the field, on my father's lawn, and before my 
mirror, until gesture and delivery are perfect. It sometimes takes 
me six weeks, or two months, to get up a speech. When I have 
one prepared, I come to town. I generally select my own subject. 
I speak my piece. It astonishes the people, as I intend it shall, and 
they go away marvelling at my power of oratory. They call it 
genius ; but it is the hardest kind of work." 

Native genius does, undoubtedly, supply the lack of 
careful training ; but it is equally beyond doubt that care- 
ful training far more frequently supplies the lack of native 
genius. 

See Qutntilianj B. n., chapters xi. and xii. Blair, Lecture III., 
says: "No observations or rules can, indeed, supply the defect of 
genius, or inspire it where it is wanting. But they may direct it 
into its proper channel; they may correct its extravagances, and 
point out to it the most just and proper imitation of nature. Critical 
rules are designed chiefly to show the faults that ought to be avoided. 
To nature we must be indebted for the production of eminent 
beauties." 
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FORMS OF DISCOURSE. 



There are several different Fonns of Discourse which 
demand recognition in a critical survey of the entire field 
that we propose to traverse. 

I. Rbpresentativb Discourse. This is predomi- 
nantly Logical. In it, the matter is presented for its own 
sake, without especial purpose or especial regard to form. 

II. Poetry. This is predominantly jiEsthetic. The 
matter and the purpose of discourse are subordinate to 
the form. 

III. Oratory. This is predominantly Ethical. It 
proposes an end to be attained, to which the matter and 
form of discourse are entirely subordinate. 

Oratory may be regarded as the highest and most per- 
fect type of Rhetoric ; since it appeals to all the faculties 
of the human mind — the intellect, the sensibilities, and 
the will. Hence, after more minutely characterizing the 
several forms of discourse. Oratory will be considered as 
the normal type, variations from which are to be noted 
and explained, though they will not demand independent 
discussion. By adopting this method, much tedious repe- 
tition will be avoided, since all the forms of discourse are, 
in many respects, essentially similar. 



f 
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Prime essentials to Repbesentative Discoitbse are: 

1. Accuracy. 

2. Completeness. 

3. Clearness. 

Elegance may be a defect, as distracting attention from 
the subject matter. Any appearance of passion, self- 
interest, or any purpose save simply to represent a matter 
precisely as it is, will be sure to be a defect. 

De Quincey, HisioriccU Essays, vol. ii., p. 178 sq., says : ** A man 
who has absolute facts to communicate from some branch of study 
external to himself,— as physiology, suppose, or anatomy, or 
astronomy, — is careless of style, or, at least, may be so, because 
he is independent of style ; for what he has to communicate neither 
readily admits, nor much needs, any grace in the mode of commuui- 
cation. The matter transcends and oppresses the manner. The 
matter tells without any manner at all.'^ 

Of course there cannot be accuracy and completeness 
of statement without careful and minute observation. It 
is to this, doubtless, that recent writers on the Natural 
Sciences owe the marvellous excellence of their "repre- 
sentative" English. 

Prof. Agassiz, when he came across a new specimen in the depart- 
ment of Natural History, was accustomed to shut himself up with it 
for hours, in a room very plainly furnished, where there was nothing 
to distract his attention, and take a mental photograph of the new 
object. 

Broadus, Preparation and Delivery of Sermons^ p. 151, emphasizes 
the fact that there must be careful training of the intuitive faculties 
in order that there may be successful description. Pres. Anderson 
(Lectures on Scientific Method, p. 42) says: •'Contrary to the com- 
mon idea, nothing is more difficult than correct observation of the 
unanalyzed phenomena of nature and society. It is comparatively 
difficult for an uneducated man to tell the truth regarding, any 
phenomenon or object which may have been presented to his facul- 
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ties of knowledge. This is due in part to the incapacity of such per- 
sons for the use of language in description. But incapacity for 
accurate observation is a still more prolific cause of the difQculty. 
The stoiies of seamen and uneducated travellers about ioYQicm 
countries, which are so inadequate and contradictory, illustrate this 
point. The capacity for minute, and accurate observation forms the 
distinctive characteristic of successful poets^ artists, and men of 
science. The training of the eye to see, of the ear to hear, and 
of the hand to touch, forms the most difficult and important part 
of education, and It lies at the basis of all sound method." 

Representative discourse may be classified as treating 
8. Irttta- Exposition. jg]SS«. 

On the meaning of the word **fact" (which is here used in its 
derivative sense — "something that is done, an act, or deed"), 
see Jevons, Elementary Logics p. 276. 

To POETRY there are two essentials : 

1. A poetic idea. The true poet must be, according to 
the old Hebrew conception, a seer^ fitted to discern 

" The light that never was on sea or land." 

2. Poetic diction — by which we do not necessarily 
mean rhyme and metre, but language as much exalted 
above ordinary expression as the poet's conception is 
exalted above ordinary thought. See, in illustration. Job 
iv. 12-19. 

Poetic diction without an underlying poetic thought is 
the merest trash. Poetic thought prosaically expressed 
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is nearly as bad. To be a poet is, according to Lowell, 
" To make beautiful conceptions immortal by exquisite- 
ness of phrase." 

To characterize the poetic idea and poetic diction is 
beyond the scope of this treatise. There is substantial 
truth in the adage : Poeta naseitur^ non fit ; and to aid in 
forming a good English prose style is a sufficiently ardu- 
ous undertaking for the Rhetorical teacher. 

Gummere (whose Hand-Book of Poetics the student will do well 
to consult on this subject) very justly says: **The study of the 
science of poetry is altogether distinct itoja the art of rhetoric : the 
two should be carefully held apart." Abbott and Seeley's English 
Lessons for English People, p. 64 sq., has a very good discussion 
of ** poetic diction," which is characterized as predominantly 
(1) archaic, (2) picturesque, (3) euphonious. The various forms 
of verse are well characterized and illustrated in Parsons^s English 
Versification. On this entire subject, see Blair's Rhetoric^ Lec- 
tures xxxvm. - XLn. 

Poetry has been classified, according to its object-matter, 
as follows : 

1. Didactic, having to ( (r\ DpscrintivP 1 ^' Objective, 
do with thougk y2^ I>escriptive. j j^ subjective. 
[Pope.] ( (2) Satirical. 



Secular. 
Sacred. 



2. Lyric, having to do J ^^ Soiiff \ ^' 
[Horace.] (^^4^ ^^^^^ 

8. Epic, having to do j ^^ ^^^^"^ ^^^^- \ J.' Mock-heroic. 

wig action. ( (2) Drama, j «• 3^'^^S^;Jy- 
[Homer.] ^^ ^ (o. Comedy. 

Oratory, as has already been said, holds distinctly 
before the mind some purpose, to the attainment of which 
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both the matter and the form of discourse are entirely 
subordinate. 

Macaulay says {Essay on The Athenian Orcttors} : •* The object of 
oratory alone i§ not truth, but persuasion. * * * A speaker who 
exhausts the whole philosophy of a question, who displays every 
grace of style, yet produces no effect on his audience, may be a 
great essayist or a great statesman, a great master of composition, 
but he is not an orator. If he miss the mark, it makes no difference 
whether he have aimed too high or too low." 

The orator may have attained his purpose : 

1. When his hearers understand a subject more per- 
fectly, or accept certain opinions concerning it, or regard 
it with greater interest and sympathy. That is : Enlight- 
enment, conviction, or excitation may be the ultimate end 
of discourse. This department of Oratory covers what 
the classical rhetoricians called " Demonstrative Oratory," 
and is a very close approximation, — especially where its 
design is enlightenment, — to representative discourse. 
Scientific lectures, doctrinal and expository sermons, and 
most eulogies, are illustrations of this type of oratory. 

2. When, through the convictions implanted, or the 
feelings aroused by the speaker, his hearers are led to do, 
or be, what they would not otherwise have done or been. 
Enlightenment, conviction, and excitation are here sought 
as means to an ulterior end. 

Under this head we recognize : 

(1) The Judicial Plea — the object of which is to influ- 
ence the decision of a jury. 

(2) The Deliberative Oration — the object of which is to 
determine the acts of a legislative assembly ; to shape the 
conduct of a literary, political, or scientific association, etc. 
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(3) Ho Popular Harangao (or "stump speech") — the 
object of which is to influence the votes of the masses. 

(4) Tho Religiotis Address — the object of which is to 
induce men practically to recognize their true relations to 
God and their fellow-men. 

The classical rhetoricians divided Oratory into three kinds : 

1. Demonstrative. 

2. Deliberative. 

3. Judicial. 

See Aristotle, Rhetoric^ B. I., ch. iii. 

Blair prefers to consider Oratory under these heads : 

1. The oratory of popular assemblies. 

2. The oratory of the bar. 

3. The oratory of the pulpit. 

His classification does not seem to rest upon a sufficiently funda- 
mental basis, since the place where one speaks need not essentially 
modify the nature of his address. But Blair's Rhetoric embodies 
suggestive remarks on each of the three departments which he 
recognizes. See Lectures XXVII .-XXIX. 

A prime essential to Oratory is (jlearoess ; since, if the 
oration is to be understood at all, it must be at a cursory 
glance. Where the oration is designed to " bring things 
to pass," it must also excel in energ y. The orator need 
not, however, pay so much attention to the refinements of 
elegance as is demanded of one whose productions are to 
be read rather than heard, and hence can be subjected to 
minute and protracted criticism. The passion of the pub- 
lic speaker, — especially in ex tempore discourse, — will 
extenuate broken sentences and imperfect constructions. 
His enthusiasm will naturally lead him to a terseness, 
vigor, and boldness of expression that would never be 
tolerated in an essayist. There will be a continuity — a 
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steady, onward flow — to his thought which writers like 
Irving and Addison are the very farthest from exemplify- 
ing. Indeed, in contradistinction to the essay, a true 
oration will be characterized by concentration and impetu- 
osity, both in thought and expression. 

See Shedd^s introduction to Theremin's Rhetoric^ p. 20, and De 
Quincey's Historical Essays, vol. ii., p. 69. Shedd says : "While in 
the essay, the thought more or less moves in a circle, returning 
back [sic\ upon itself and thus forming a wider expanse; in the 
oration, the thought is ever rushing onward, in a deep and nan*ow 
channel, like a river to the main." Cf . ** The Essay as a Literary 
Form and Quality," by F. N. Zabriskie, in the New Princeton Re- 
view, vol. iv. 
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INVENTIVE RHETORIC. 



This department has to do with : 

I. The Choice of Themes. 
II. The Accumulation of Material. 
III. The Arrangement of Material. 

The department is, however, limited by the fact that 
each of these three processes is determined, to a great 
degree, by the purpose of discourse, and hence falls partly 
within the province of Ethical Rhetoric. Under Inventive 
Rhetoric, nothing can legitimately be discussed that is not 
pertinent to discourse, whatever its object. 

It is for this reason, probably, that Inventive Rhetoric is not, in 
most modem treatises, separately and distinctly discussed. The 
ancient rhetoricians gave to this branch of Rhetoric a great deal of 
attention (see Quintilian^ B. III., ch. vii.) ; and it certainly demands 
distinct recognition. 

I. The Choice of Themes. 

The choice of an appropriate, suggestive, and attractive 
theme is of the utmost importance. 

Macaulay especially excelled in this respect. See Minto, English 
Prose Literature f p. 7. On the unattractive nature of Milton's prose 
themes, see De Quincey, Historical Essays, vol. ii., p. 231. Lamb 
says: ** It has often happened that, from no inferior merit in the 
rest, but from some superior good fortune in the choice of a subject, 
some single work of an author shall have been suffered to eclipse, 
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and cast into the shade, the deserts of its less fortunate brethren." 
For illustration, see his own Essays of Elia, or De Foe's Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Scott, to my mind, made an egregious failure when, in his St. 
Ronan's Wellj he attempted a ** society novel." Yet see Leslie 
Stephen's Hours in a Library, p. 199. 

The theme should be : 

1. BeaL We are often deceived by a sounding title, 
back of which there is no substantial thought. 

2. Fresh. A theme, however good, must not be too 
familiar to one's audience. 

3. Original. Themes that are suggested to a speaker 
by his own reading, observation, or experience will interest 
him more, — and will probably be so treated as to inter- 
est his audience more, — than far better themes directly 
suggested by another. Due care must be taken, however, 
that the original theme be also fresh. Many an inventor 
finds his master-piece anticipated again and again in the 
models of the Patent Office ; and, in the realm of thought, 
we are often unpleasantly reminded that " there is nothing 
new under the sun." The effect of presenting ideas that 
are familiar to your audience as if no pne had ever before 
thought of them, is always bad. 

4. A unit. That is, all the thoughts that the theme 
suggests should group themselves naturally about a com- 
mon centre, and blend harmoniously with each other. On 
this point Horace, in the introduction to the De Arte 
Poetica^ is especially suggestive. Unless there be unity 
in our subject, there can be no unity in our discussion. 

5. Not too broad. We might add, "nor yet too narrow ; " 
but the tendency to be counteracted is that of choosing an 
extended theme with the idea that, in so vast a field, abun- 
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dant material must be found somewhere. Whately well 
says (^Ehetoric^ p. 36): "The more general and extensive 
view will often suggest nothing to the mind but vague 
and trite remarks ; while, narrowing the field of discus- 
sion, many interesting questions of detail present them- 
selves." What thought gains in "extension," it always 
loses in "intension." The more breadth of theme, the 
less depth; and hence the less that is fresh and interest- 
ing, unless, as is very frequently the case, the speaker 
sacrifices the symmetry of his discourse, and really de- 
velops some single aspect of his theme, which ought to 
have been definitely selected and announced as his subject. 

f a. Physically. 

' 6 Adapted. J ^' Intellectually. 
^ ^ c. ^sthetically. 

d. Ethically. 

(1) To the speaker. 

(2) To the hearers. f a. Time. 

(3) To the occasion, including: \ h. Place. 

(^ c. Purpose. 

The theme must be adapted, physically^ to the active 
capacity of the speaker and the passive capacity of his 
hearers. A theme that demands an hour's vigorous dis- 
cussion is adapted neither to a consumptive speaker nor 
an audience of children. 

With reference to intellectual adaptation, the speaker 
should bear in mind the injunction of Horace : — 

" Examine well, ye Pisoes, weigh with care 
What suits your genius, what your strength wiU bear.'' 

as also his assurance : — 

" Cui lecta potenter erit res 
Nee facundia deseret hunc, nee lucidus ordo." 
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At the same time regard must, of course, be had to the 
intellectual capacity of one's hearers. 

JE»thetically^ the speaker must take care that his theme 
is in harmony,sJx)th with his own tastes, and with the 
tastes of his hearers. 

Ethically^ it is of paramount importance that a speaker 
avoid themes which, by his course of life, he has debarred 
himself from treating. A man of known immorality cuts 
a sorry figure delivering moral addresses. 

On the importance of Rhetorical adaptation, see Blair, Lecture 
XXVII., who says, with equal reference to theme and style : •* In all 
kinds of public speaking, but especially in popular assemblies, it is 
a capital rule to attend to all the decorum of time, place, and char- 
acter. No warmth of eloquence can atone for the neglect of this. 
That vehemence which is becoming in a person of character and 
authority, may be unsuitable to the modesty expected from a young 
speaker. That sportive and witty manner which may suit one 
assembly, is altogether out of place in a grave cause and solemn 
meeting. Capvi artis est decere^ says Quintilian : * The first principle 
of art is to observe decorum.' No one should ever rise to speak in 
public without forming to himself a just and stnct idea of what suits 
his own age and character ; what suits the subject, the hearers, the 
place, the occasion ; and adjusting the whole train and manner of 
his speaking to this idea. All the ancients insist much on this. 
Consult the first chapter of the eleventh book of Quintilian, which 
is employed wholly on this point and is full of good sense.'' 

The necessity of adapting our thoughts to the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of our hearers, is admirably illustrated by a com- 
parison of the considerations adduced by Milton in favor of ** the 
liberty of unlicensed printing," with the considerations that actually 
secured to England a free press. See Bain, Composition and Rhet- 
oric, pp. 220-223. 
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II. The Accumulation op Material. 

Material for discourse may be accumulated by the fol- 
lowing processes : — 

1. Reflection. Richter wisely said, " Never read till you 
have thought yourself empty ; never write till you hive 
read yourself full." Before reading upon any subject, 
take account of what you already know or think. There 
must be some reason why you chose that subject. Expand 
that reason to yourself. You will thus secure freshness 
in the discussion of your theme. This was Gibbon's con- 
stant practice ; and he speaks of the delight afforded, in 
finding that his ideas coincided with those of eminent 
thinkers who had discussed the subjects that he was 
investigating. 

See Bancroft's English Composition^ pp. 87-89. 

There is a further reason for thinking your subject over 
before you begin to read, in that doing so will reveal to 
you your ignorance, and suggest specific points respecting 
which you require information. 

For example : if your theme is ** The Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic," a little reflection will convince you that you must, before 
writing, secure fuller information concerning its (1) origin, (2) 
nature, (3) purpose, (4) results ; and, in your reading and discus- 
sion, you will look for information with reference to those specific 
points. 

Do this preliminary work with pen in hand, if you find 
it easier. The reason why you find it easier is that the 
memory is unburdened, and you are enabled to concen- 
trate all your energies on the work of invention. 

What is here said is especially true with reference to those who 
are accustomed to speak on topics of a religious nature, who make 
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a serioas blunder if they resort to oommentaries before they have 
put forth independent efforts to determine the meaning of a passage 
of Scripture which they propose to discuss. 

2. Reading. Go to the encyx^lopsedias first, to take the 
bearings of your subject, and get a comprehensive view 
of it. Then go to the reviews for more detailed state- 
ments. In the course of this preliminary investigation, 

you will be referred to more " original a|ithorities " than / ^ 
you will have time to consult; and the consultation of 
none but original authorities is an affectation which prac- 
tical scholars despise. 

3. Discussion. This is an important aid to the writer, 
whether he talks with those better informed than himself, 
or simply " talks himself clear " to some uninformed but 
sympathetic friend. The writer is not, however, prepared 
to receive the suggestions of others till he has thought 
and read for himself. 

This point is admirably illustrated in Bacon's essay on Friend- 
ship: ** Certain it is that whosoever hath his mind fraught with 
many thoughts, his wits and understandings do clarify and break up 
in the communicating and discoursing with another. He tosseth his 
thoughts more easily ; he marshalleth them more orderly ; he seeth 
how they look when they are turaed into words ; finally, he waxeth 
wiser than himself : and that, more by an hour^s discourse than a 
day's meditation." 

4. Analysis. A careful analysis of your theme, which 
shall bring it under the microscope part by part, is abso- 
lutely essential to successful invention. It is equally 
essential to the work of composition. In your preliminary 
reflection it may be well to make a provisional analysis of 
your theme. If you have done so, be sure to revise and 
recast your analysis after reading and discussion, giving 
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to it ample thought. Set down your results in writing. 
Adhere to the plan thus developed, in the work of compo- 
sition. You can do so, if you really think before you 
begin to write. Variations from a carefully wrought plan 
are as often blunders as brilliancies. 

The importance of accurate thinking before one begins to write is 
emphasized in the Life of Charles Kingsley, p. 372. 

The Classical rhetoricians, — who, as has already been said, paid 
much more attention than those of our own day to Inventive Rhet- 
oric, — laid down a series of %(moi (Lat. loci) in which, as in so many 
pigeon-holes, one might look to see if there was anything there that 
bore on his subject. 

III. Arrangement op Material. 

In making our analysis, we should recognize the follow- 
ing parts of a discourse : — 

1. The Proposition. 

2. The Discussion. 

3. The Conclusion. 

4. The Introduction 

5. The Name. 

Reasons for the order adopted will be given as we pro- 
ceed. 

1. The Proposition. Every theme should be specifically 
determined, and yield, if possible, a distinct proposition. 
Thus, your theme may be " The Study of English," which, 
as more specifically determined, might become " The Study 
of English in College ; " and which might yield the propo- 
sition, " The Study of English is unduly neglected in our 
American Colleges." Your proposition will shape itself 
in answer to the question, "What is it that I wish to 
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explain, establish, or enforce, with reference to this 
theme ? " The proposition should be clearly stated, at 
least by the speaker to himself, at the outset. Whether 
it should be, at the outset, communicated to one's hearers 
or not, will depend on their favorable or unfavcrable dis- 
position, and on the object of discourse. Hence, this 
question can be fully discussed only under the head of 
Ethical Rhetoric. 

Cf . A. S. Hiirs Rhetoric, p. 185. 

2. The Discussion. This will grow out of your answer 
to the question, " How shall I maintain, or illustrate, my 
proposition ? " (1) Write down the various replies to 
this question as they occur to you, without checking the 
flow of invention by stopping to estimate their importance, 
or consider how they shall be formulated or arranged. 
(2) Then (after a little interval if possible) carefully 
test first their truth, and afterwards their significance and 
value. You will be likely to have jotted down some 
things that are absolutely false, and still more that are 
comparatively insignificant. (3) Then combine the points 
which you decide to retain, if they overlap each other, or 
seem to be parts of a more comprehensive whole. (4) 
Then arrange them according to their mutual relation and 
relative importance. Marshal them, as a skilful general 
does his forces, so that they may lend each other mutual 
support. Your discussion should, for instance, open with 
a strong consideration that you may suitably impress 
your hearers at the outset, and close with a strong con- 
sideration that you may leave an abiding impression. 
Weaker considerations (if introduced at all) should be 
interspersed in the discussion, so as to borrow support 
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from .their stronger neighbors. As the result of this 
process, your discussion should be : — 

(a) Strictly relevant. 

(J) Logically divided. 

(t?) Cumulative in its tendency to e£Eect the object of 
discourse. 

The last point is, perhaps, quite as often overlooked as 
either of the others. The hearer should, at no other 
point in your discourse, be so much inclined to acquiesce 
in your opinion as when you close. 

3. The Conclnsioii. This may be devoted to : — 

(1) A recapitulatioii of the points made in the discus- 
sion. A recapitulation is always in order where the object 
of discourse is enlightenment. Frequently so, when other 
objects are contemplated. It is, however, cumbrous and 
formal, and frequently repulsive to hearers who already 
know (or think they know) all that has been said. Hence, 
it is to be used only when the discussion has been weighty, 
protracted, and somewhat abstruse; and must, as Cicero 
suggests, be so managed "that the recollection may be 
revived, not the speech repeated." There is an advantage, 
sometimes, in recapitulation in the inverse order, in that 
it enables us to transfer a strong opening argument from 
the front to the rear, making it, thus, assure our advance 
and cover our retreat. 

(2) Meeting objections to the opinions that we have 
advocated. We should never, however, consider objec- 
tions at the close of a discourse, unless we can dispose of 
them briefly and triumphantly. 

(3) Exciting emotion in view of the opinions explained 
or defended. 
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(4) StiiniLlatmg action in view of existing thought and 
emotion. Cf. Cicero's frequently recurring " Quae cum 
ita sintJ^ 

Exciting emotion, or stimulating action, in view of the facts 
brought out in the previous discussion, are favorite forms of conclu- 
sion with the preacher. Cf. 2 Pet. iii. 11. 

(5) Ampliflcation of the last and most important thought 
in our discussion, which is thrown into the last place in 
order to permit this treatment. 

This kind of conclusion should not be too frequently employed, 
and, however carefully managed, is likely to mar the symmetry of 
our discourse. Ordinarily, the conclusion should be a conclusion to 
the whole theme — not to a single head. 

The Conclusion should always be : 

(a) Brief. The repetition of " Lastly," " Finally," " One 
word more," is ineffably tedious. 

(6) Energetic — an excellence which is always likely to 
be sacrificed by recapitulation. 

(c) In full harmony with the general scope of the dis- 
course. Apologies and disclaimers are, therefore, never 
in order at this stage in our proceedings. They leave the 
impression that the speaker is, after all, doubtful respect- 
ing the positions which he has taken. Yet, with many 
preachers, the close of their discourse is the favorite place 
for telling what they do not mean. 

4. The Introduction. This must serve to prepare the way 
for the discussion ; to effect which it may be, as occasion 
demands : 

(1) Explanatory — embodying any facts that may be 
essential to the comprehension of the discussion which 
follows. For example : if I come before a popular audi- 
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ence to advocate " International Copyright," I must first 
explain what I mean by " copyright." 

(2) Conciliatory \ (^) ^^^^ reference to the theme. 

( (6) With reference to the speaker. 

It is well to allay, at the outset, any feeling that might 
binder the reception of the truth that you wish to present. 
The speaker should, according to Aristotle, strive to im- 
press his hearers throughout (but especially in his intro- 
duction) with his good sense, good character, and good 
will.i This is especially desirable where one's political or 
religious proclivities are in antagonism to those of his 
audience. 

The introduction should always be : 

(a) Intimately connected with the theme. 

See Horace, Ars Poetical 1. 146 sq. : 

" Semper ad eventum festinat, et in mediae res, 
Kon secos ac notas, auditorem rapit.*' 

Tet Quintilian, B. HI., ch. vii., § 8, says: **The commencement, 
whatever it be, ought to have some resemblance to an exordium ; 
for we must not begin abruptly, or with whatever we may fancy, 
because in eveiy subject there is something naturally first." It is 
incumbent on the writer to find out that ** something " in every case. 

Bacon, in his essay on Discourse, says : ** To use too many circum- 
stances ere we come to the matter is wearisome ; to use none at all, 
is blunt" 

(6) Brief. " A first sentence should seldom be a long, 
and never an intricate, one." — Blair. The portico should 
never be out of reasonable proportion to the house. 

Capital, in brevity and point, is the opening sentence of Prof. 
W. C. Wilkinson's Dance of Modern Society .• ** I propose an unusual 
compliment to the dance : I propose to discuss it.'' 

1 *Aptrf, ^vtfctSf iivota. See Aristotle's Rfietoric, B. II., oh. i. 
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(c) Clear. If a speaker is not understood at once, he 
will, by many, not be understood at all. Failing to catch 
the meaning of his opening sentences, they will abandon 
the attempt to follow him. 

(d) Not too energetic, nor too highly figurative. One 
should proceed, at the outset, on the assumption that his 
hearers are not already interested in his theme. He should 
get up steam' before their eyes, rather than start ofiE with 
120 pounds to the square inch. 

(e) To secure a real introduction, the body of one's 
discourse must be definitely determined before his intro- 
duction is planned. We must know what we are going 
to introduce before we can intelligently introduce ; and, 
by planning the introduction after the discussion, we shall 
be less likely to anticipate matter that belongs properly to 
the body of our discourse. 

That the introduction need not be written last is argued by Quin- 
tilian, B. III., ch. viii., § 49; but the advantages of planning it last 
are too obvious to be overlooked. 

On the entire subject of the Introduction, see Blair's Rhetoric, 
Lect. XXXI. For a capital exemplification of the points just made 
with reference to the introduction, see the first lecture in Goldwin 
Smithes Three English Statesmen. Cf . Sidney Lanier's Development 
of the English Novel, p. 213 ; Botta's Dante, p. 1 ; George William 
Curtis's address at the unveiling of the Bums statue in Central Park. 
Henry Drunmiond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, p. 203, 
gives us the following illustration of what an introduction should be : 
**One of the most startling achievements of recent science is a 
definition of Eternal Life. To the religious mind, this is a contri- 
bution of immense moment. For eighteen hundred years only one 
definition of Life Eternal was before the world. Now there are 
two." 

6. The Name. This should be the very last thing to be 
determined on. One cannot intelligently name that which 
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has, as yet, no existence. Be content, at the outset, with 
a proper theme. A name will suggest itself in due time. 
In the course of composition, some striking phrase may 
occur to you that will prove to be the very thing. 

A student, for instance, who had chosen as his commencement 
theme *' Iron as an Agent in promoting Civilization,^^ and was vei^ 
much troubled because it did not ** sound well,^' named his bantling, 
after it was bom, ♦*The Plough, the Fetter, and the Sword." 

The choice of a name is, however, a matter of no little 
importance. Many a good book has been killed by a poor 
title. The name should be : 

(a) Brief. 

(6) Significant. 

Charles Dudley Warner's My Summer in a Garden, Ruskin*s 
Notes on Sheepfolds, and Mrs. Craik's Christianas Mistake, are said to 
have given rise to amusing blunders on the part of reviewers as 
well as purchasers. Mr. Moody's Northfield conference is, in no 
proper sense, A College of Colleges ; though that was the name given 
to the first volume devoted to its proceedings. It has well been said 
that the titles of nearly all of Mr. Ruskin's later works are ** insults 
to the reading public, inasmuch as they have not the slightest con- 
nection with the subject-matter." Cf. Sesame and Lilies y Unto this 
Last ; etc. Perhaps the most ndiculous title that mortal ever devised 
is, however. Browning's Pippa Passes. 

Speaking of Emerson's Representative Men, Holmes says: **The 
title was a happy one, and has passed into literature and conversa- 
tion as an accepted and convenient phrase." 

(tf) Attractive. 

Miss Maria J. Cummins's Lamplighter, having a taking title, sold 
very widely ; while her El Fureidis, which succeeded it, fell flat, 
though really a better book. 

(d) Unpretentious. 
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Students, I have noticed, often choose titles which promise more 
than their author is capable of performing. Always promise less, 
rather than more, than you can do. 

Beware of enigmatic titles ; and still more chary of that 
senseless alliteration, or assonance, which is so common at 
the present day, and of which " Oliver Optic " is the most 
notable exponent. 

Cf . Liick and Pluck j Plane and Plank; Desk and Debit ; Cringle 
and Cross-Tree. 

It should be distinctly understood that each theme 
naturally claims its own disposition of material ; and that 
to write sermons, essays, etc., after one plan, — or, after 
one of two or three plans, — is an alarming evidence of 
the paucity of invention ; and must, in many cases, result 
in the distortion, or suppression, of the material at one's 
command. 

Tet the author has heard a shrewd hearer say of a preacher to 
whom he had listened for forty years : ** I never heard him, in all 
that time, preach but two sermons — one to the church, and the 
other to the impenitent." Grood old Dr. H. had almost an infinitude 
of ieoUs, but only two plans. 

See Beecher, Yale Lectures on Preaching, vol. i., p. 27. An 
amusing illustration of the defect which we condemn is found in a 
really significant book entitled. The School and the Family, Every 
topic that its author analyzes divides itself into just three heads — 
neither more nor less. Can it be that, in every instance, this trilo- 
bite division was natural? The same criticism holds good with 
reference to every analysis of the *' International Lessons " that the 
author has ever seen in 27ie Sunday School Times. 

Practice in making plans is of very great advantage. The stu- 
dent should be taught, by illustrative examples, how to accumulate, 
select, and arrange the material for discourse. No class-room 
exercise is more pleasant or more profitable. The criticism of plans 
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which are presented by individual members of a class is useful ; but 
it is not to be compared with the making of plans, by the teacher 
and scholars, in the class-room — some theme being selected which 
will naturally be suggestive of thought to the average student, and 
no opportunity being given to prepare for the exercise. For hints 
with reference to the conduct of such a4 exercise, see the author^s 
Art of Expression^ pp. 109 sq. 



/ 
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ETHICAL RHETORIC.^ 



This department has especial reference to the purpose 

contemplated in discourse, a purpose which is four-fold: — 

I. Enlightenment. Discourse is here addressed to 

the intellect. Its object is to lodge in the mind a new 

cognitionr. 

II. Conviction. Here, also, the discourse is addressed 
to the intellect ; but its object is to lead the mind to a new 
judgment. 

HI. Excitation. Discourse is here addressed to the 
sensibilities — its object being to influence the feelings of 
the hearer. 

IV. Persuasion. Discourse is here addressed, through 
the intellect and sensibilities, to the will. Its object is to 
modify the purposes of the hearer. 

In all discourse, — but especially in oratory, — some one 
of these purposes dominates; the others coming in only 
as subsidiary — only as means to a definitely proposed 
end. These processes are enumerated in their natural 
order. Each process marks an advance towards the full 
and final end of discourse. 

1 It is fonnd practically more convenient to defer the consideration of 
" Esthetic Bhetoric " until " Ethical Rhetoric " shall have been discussed, 
instead of taking up these departments in the order in which they were 
enumerated. 
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Possibly, a single one of these processes may be ade- 
quate to the end of discourse. The hearer may, for in- 
stance, be sufficiently enlightened and need only to be 
convinced ; or sufficiently convinced, and need only to be 
persuaded. To introduce a process that is not needed is, 
of course, a waste of time and an offence to one's hearers. 
No desire to give completeness to one's discourse can 
extenuate it. 

Possibly, all the processes must be introduced. If so, 
they should succeed each other in the natural order. It is 
a serious blunder to attempt to convince a man who really 
needs to be enlightened, or to persuade a man who really 
needs to be convinced. 

Thomas Fuller wisely and wittily says : ** To use force before 
people are fairly taught the truth, is to knock a nail into a board 
without wimbling a hole in it, which then either not enters, or turns 
crooked, or splits the wood in pieces/^ 

As the purpose contemplated in discourse varies, the 
choice of theme, the selection and arrangement of material, 
and the aesthetic qualities of the work, must vary, in 
order to adapt it to its distinctive purpose. Hence, En- 
lightenment, Conviction, Excitation, and Persuasion must 
be separately treated. 

1. Enlightenment. 

The new cognition which the speaker endeavors to lodge 
in the mind of the hearer must be : — 

1. Clearly discriminated, in the mind of the speaker, from 
all other cognitions. 

2. Distinctly apprehended. That is, apprehended in its 
parts as well as in its integrity. 
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On the distinction between ''clearness^ and <* distinctness^ of 
apprehension, see the author^s Outlines of Logic, p. 35 ; Thomson, 
Laws of Thoughty § 46 ; and Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, pp. 112-118. 
Day, Art of Discourse, p. 62, says: ** Clearness and distinctness are 
the two essential qualities of perfect thought. They are widely 
distinguishable; and the habitual, discrimination of them is of the 
first importance to the writer. Clearness is that quality of thought 
which characterizes it when its object is viewed as entirely separated, 
or distinguished, from all other objects of thought. Distinctness , on 
the other hand, is that quality which characterizes thought when its 
object is viewed in all its own proper parts. As all proper thought 
views its objects in the relation of wholes and parts, clearness char^ 
acterizes thought viewing its object as a part of a larger whole and 
separating it completely from all other parts; while distinctness 
characterizes thought viewing its object as a whole containing parts, 
and recognizing those parts as together making up, or constituting, 
the whole." 

8. Accurately Defined. The importance of the accurate 
verbal statement of a theme, to the speaker as well as to 
the hearer, can hardly be over-estimated. 

The cognition which forms the theme in Enlightenment, 
having been thus definitely fixed in the mind of the 
speaker, can be transferred to the mind of the hearer by 
the following methods : — 

1. Definition. 

2. Description. 

3. Narration. 



. . , . ( (a) Into members. 
* i (^) I^*^ attributes. 



6. Exemplification. 

6. Comparison. 

Sometimes, one method will sufiice. Sometimes, all 
must be employed. But, however combined, they may be 
accurately discriminated and should be separately studied. 
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1. Deflnition. By Rhetorical Definition we understand: 
" Some brief and circumscribed explication of those attri- 
butes which characterize the object that we wish to define." ^ 

The marks, or attributes, thus enumerated should be : — . 

(1) Essential, rather than accidental. 

(2) Unambiguous. 

(3) Positive, rather than negative. 

(4) Expressed without recurrence to synonyms. 

(5) Precisely adequate, taken as a whole, to the object 
to be defined — that is, neither too broad nor too narrow. 

For example: "Rochester is a village of 130,000 inhabitants, 
situated on the Genesee river, six miles south of lake Ontario," would 
be a proper definition. ♦* Rochester is a very level city," would not 
satisfy requirement (1). "Rochester is the shrine towards which 
the hearts of her children turn in all their wanderings," would not 
satisfy requirement (2). "Rochester is not Paris," would not sat- 
isfy requirement (3). "Rochester is the home of the Rochesters," 
would not satisfy requirement (4). " Rochester is a manufacturing 
community," would not satisfy requirement (5). See the author's 
Outlines of Logic, topic 22. 

2 and 3. Description and Narration. These two processes 
have especial, though not exclusive, reference to concrete, 
rather than abstract, cognitions — description relating to 
objects as they exist in space ; narration to objects as they 
come to exist in time. They are discussed in connection 
because their methods are essentially the same. 

Prof. J. S. Clark {Practical Rhetoric, p. 275) says: "It is often 
difficult, sometimes almost impossible, to distinguish between nar- 
ration and description ; " and, while he gives copious and admirable 

1 Cicero, De Oratore. Rhetorical Definition should be accurately dis- 
criminated from Logical Definition — which consists in giving the genuz 
and differentia of a species, and from Etymological Definition — which con- 
sists in the substitution of a word, or phrase, for a less familiar word. 
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illustrations of the latter process, quotes no extended examples of 
the former. 

With reference to Narration, we may give especial 
prominence to : — 

(a) The period in which the object exists. 

(6) The object as undergoing change. 

(<?) The causes of change in the object. 

Corresponding to (a) we have annals — e.g.^ the A. S. 
Chronicle; to (6), history proper — e.^., Thucydides ; to((?), 
philosophical history — e, ^., Gibbon's Decline and Fall. 

Throughout either process : — 

(1) The object under consideration should be a single 
object, viewed from a single point of view, and with a 
single purpose. If the point of view be for any reason 
shifted, there should be a distinct intimation of the fact. 

See Bain, Comp, and RheL, pp. 156-157, who says: "The cau- 
tion required in this case is, to shift the point of view decidedly and 
avowedly, and not to mingle successive aspects of the panorama.^^ 
Carlyle, in his battle-pictures, is very careful to do this. 

(2) Such attributes of the object should be selected, in 
description, — and such changes, in narration, — as may 
best subserve the special purpose with which the process 
is conducted. Herbert Spencer well says: "To select from 
the sentiment, scenft, or event, described, those typical ele- 
ments which carry many things along with them ; and so, 
by saying few things but suggesting many, to abridge the 
description, is the secret of producing a vivid impression .^ 

It should be noted that there may be considerable variety of pur- 
pose within the general spheres of description and narration. We 
may describe the United States, for example, physically, politically, 
or socially. In either case, different attributes will need to be 
emphasized. 

1 Philosophy of Style, p. 34. 
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(3) These attribates, or changes, should be noted in the 
order of their affinity, or succession — unless, indeed, they 
can, by contrast, be more vividly impressed upon the 
hearer. 

Thus, in a Geographical description of the United States, it would 
not be wise to jump from Maine to California — miless there would 
be a positive gain, in point of clearness and effectiveness, from 
associating the two regions in thought. 

It is well, both for purposes of invention and purposes 
of arrangement, to note the following classification of 
attributes : — 

a Quality — e. g.^ Man is mortah 

I Action — e. ^., The bird is flying. 

€ Condition — e> g,^ The grass is wet. 

!(a) Essential — e.g,^ Five is more than four. 
(6) Accidental — e. ^., The moon is above 
the hill. 

In invention, for instance, we are materially aided by a series of 
definite questions like the following : 

What is P 

What does do P 

Under what conditions does exist P 

What relations does sustain ? 

With reference to arrangement, a novice, in trying to write a 
composition, would jumble his answers to these questions together, 
producing a most ludicrous effect; while a trained writer would 
carefully classify them, and exhaust each set before passing to the 
next. 

(4) Either process should be carried on until its results 
are fully adequate to the demands of the hearer. We 
should realize, however, that a few salient points, clearly 
made, are better than a confused medley of particulars ; 
and that, in a brief discourse, only a few points can be 
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clearly made. We should strive to maintain a sort of 
mental perspective in our writing — throwing prominent 
features into the fore-ground, and assigning a subordinate 
position to matters which, though of minor importance, 
still demand attention. It is here, especially, that the 
novice is likely to fail. All objects that he notices at all 
are brought, by him, to the same dead level. There are 
no light and shade to his pictures. 

There is sometimes an advantage in indirect description. See 
Whately, Rhetoric^ p. 152, who says: **It is observed by opticians 
and astronomers that a side view of a*faint star, or especially of a 
comet, presents it in much greater brilliancy than a direct view. 
To see a comet in its full splendor, you should look, not straight at 
it, but at some star a little beside it. Something analogous to this 
often takes place in mental perceptions. It will often, therefore, 
have a better effect to describe obliquely (if I may so speak), by 
introducing circumstances connected with the main object or event, 
and affected by it, but not absolutely forming a part of it. And cir- 
cumstances of this kind may, not unfrequently, be so selected as to 
produce a more striking impression of anything that is in itself 
great and remarkable, than could be produced by a minute and 
direct description ; because in this way the general and collective 
result of a whole, and the effects produced by it on other objects, 
may be vividly impressed on the hearer^s mind — the circumstantial 
detail of collateral matters not drawing off the mind from the con- 
templation of the principal matter as one and complete. Thus, the 
woman's application to the King of Samaria, to compel her neighbor 
to fulfil the agreement of sharing with her the infant's flesh, gives 
a more frightful impression of the horrors of the famine than any 
more direct description could have done ; since it presents to us the 
picture of that hardening of the heart to every kind of horror, and 
that destruction of the ordinary state of human sentiment, which is 
the result of long-continued and extreme misery. Nor could any 
detail of the particular vexations to be suffered by the exiled Jews 
for their disobedience, convey so lively an idea of them as that 
description of their result contained in the denunciation of Moses : 
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* In the eyening, thou shalt say : Would God it were morning ! and, 
in the morning, thou shalt say : Would God it were evening ! ' " 

Hawthome^s description of an English Day, in Our Old Homey 
affords an admirable illustration of this process: *<For each day 
seemed endless, though never wearisome. As far as your actual 
experience is concerned, the English summer day has positively no 
beginning and no end. When you awake, the sun is already shining 
through the cm*tains ; you live through unnumbered hours of Sab- 
bath quietude, with a calm variety of incident softly etched upon 
their tranquil lapse ; and at length you become conscious that it is 
bed-time again, while there is still daylight enough in the sky to 
make the pages of your book distinctly legible. Night, — if there 
be any such season, — hangs down a transparent veil through which 
the by-gone day beholds its successor; and it may be safely 
affirmed of the more northern parts of the island that Tomorrow is 
born before its Yesterday is dead. They exist together in the tran- 
quil twilight, where the decrepit old day dimly discerns the face of 
the ominous infant ; and you, though a mere mortal, may simulta- 
neously touch them both, one with the finger of recollection, the 
other with the finger of prophecy." 

' From the same author's Wonder Book I take, almost at a venture, 
an illustration of Narration : 

**Then, going on board, the mariners trimmed the vessel's black 
sails to the wind, which blew faintly off the shore, being pretty 
much made up of the sighs that everybody kept pouring forth on 
this melancholy occasion. But by and by, when they had got fairly 
out to sea, there came a stiff breeze from the northwest, and drove 
them along as merrily over the white-capped waves as if they had 
been going on the most delightful errand imaginable. And, though 
it was a sad business enough, I rather question whether fourteen 
young people, without any old persons to keep them in order, could 
continue to spend the whole time of the voyage in being miserable. 
There had been some few dances on the undulating deck, I fancy, 
and some hearty bursts of laughter, and other such unseasonable 
merriment among the victims, before the high, blue mountains of 
Crete began to show themselves among the far-off clouds. That 
sight, to be sure, made them all very grave again,'' 
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4. Analysis. This process has reference, chiefly, to ab- 
stract cognitions ; and may be defined as the enumeration 
of the parts of which a given whole is composed. It 
facilitates Enlightenment, by breaking up a complex cog- 
nition into parts which are more easily apprehended by 
the mind, and which show what the cognition really com- 
prehends. It must proceed in accordance with the follow- 
ing rules : — 

See the author^s OtUhnes of Logics Topic 21. 

(1) The whole must be divided upon a single principle 
of division. Thus, if we begin to divide "man" upon 
the basis of color, we must not introduce divisions founded 
upon the basis of geographical distribution. 

If we violate this rule, we shall be likely to violate rules 
(3) and (4). For example : to divide men into White, 
Red, Brown, Caucasian, and Mongolian, would violate 
rules (1), (3), and (4) ; for the Caucasian race and the 
white race overlap each other. 

(2) Care must be taken that the parts enumerated are 
parts of the same whole. 

(3) The parts must mutually exclude each other. 
Nothing must be introduced under any division which has 
already been introduced under another division. 

(4) The sum of the parts must be equal to the whole 
which we undertake to divide. A violation of this rule 
may result from a violation of rule (3), in which case, the 
sum of the parts will exceed the whole ; or, from not car- 
rying our work to completion, in which case the sum of 
the parts will be le%% than the whole. 

If these rules be correctly applied in any case, the analy- 
sis can be reduced to a bimembral statement — any one of 
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the parts serving as one term, and the same part, with a 
negative prefix, serving as the other term. -&.^., discourse 
being correctly classified as representative discourse, poe- 
try, and oratory, we can reduce our classification to the 
form of poetry and not-poetry. But this reduction is 
impossible when the classification is defective. Thus, 
dividing discourse into prose, poetry, and oratory (as is 
done in two Rhetorics by American authors of established 
reputation), and reducing the division to prose and not' 
prose, we find oratory characterized as not-prose. The 
practical utility of the bimembral test, as a means of deter- 
mining the correctness of our classification, is at once 
apparent. 

(5) The parts should be enumerated in the order of 
their affinity, unless there is positive gain in forsaking this 
order. 

6. Exemplification. This process, — which applies, chiefly, 
to abstract cognitions, — consists in illustrating a whole 
from one, or more, of its component parts. The following 
rules are to be observed : — 

(1) The object to be illustrated, and the part taken to 
illustrate it, should be held, firmly and unchangeably, be- 
fore the mind. More than one illustration may be intro- 
duced; but each should be separately and distinctly 
treated. 

(2) The parts selected for exemplification should illus- 
trate the essential, rather than the accidental, character- 
istics of the whole. 

(3) The example should be used with reference only to 
the special design of the discourse. 

There will often be a tendency to wander, from the spe- 
cific point for which the example was adduced, to other 
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points which it might equally well illustrate. Thus: if 
you introduce Regulus as an example of Roman patriotism, 
you may be tempted to wander off into an extended de- 
nunciation • of Carthaginian cruelty. Such a tendency 
should be rigorously repressed. "One thing at a time" 
is a precept which is of paramount significance in Rhetoric. 
Matthew Arnold well says : " To press to the sense of the 
thing itself with which one is dealing, and not to go off 
into some collateral issue about the thing, is the hardest 
matter in the world." Yet it is a habit which the young 
writer must train himself to observe. 

(4) Your exemplifications should be sufficiently clear, 
familiar, and complete, to satisfy the demands of the hearer. 

For an admirable illustration of Exemplification, from Macaulay, 
see Minto, English Prose Literature^ p. 125. " In arguing upon the 
Reform Bill, Macaulay was at great pains to make a powerful state- 
ment of the inequalities of the existing system of representation, 
and sketched, with his best vigor, the following strong example : — 

** * If, sir, I wished to make a foreigner clearly understand what I 
consider as the great defects of our system, I should conduct him 
through that immense city which lies to the north of Great Russell 
Street and Oxford Street — a city superior in size and in population 
to the capitals of many mighty kingdoms; and probably superior 
in opulence, intelligence, and general respectability to any city in 
the world. I would conduct him through that interminable succes- 
sion of streets and squares, all consisting of well-built and well- 
furnished houses. I would make him obsei've the brilliancy of the 
shops and the crowd of well-appointed equipages. I would show 
him that magnificent circle of palaces which surrounds the Regent's 
Park. I would tell him that the rental of this district was far greater 
than that of the whole kingdom of Scotland at the time of the 
Union. And then I would tell him that it was an unrepresented 
district.' " 

6. Comparison. As we may illustrate a whole by refer- 
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Villages. 
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ence to any of its parts (Exemplification), so we may 
illustrate a whole by reference to another whole which is 
a co-ordinate part of a larger whole — or, by any subor- 
dinate part of that other whole. This process is called 
Comparison. 

To illustrate E by e, is Exem- 
plification : to illustrate E by A, 
or any part of A, is Comparison. 
Thus, if my theme (E) be " Eng- 
lish Villages," I can exemplify it, 
by describing (e) Stratford-on- 
Avon. I illustrate it by compart" 
8on^ when I describe an American 
village (a) as similar, or dissimi- 
lar. 
Comparison, when instituted for 
the purpose of enlightenment, is governed by substantially 
the same rules as Exemplification. Specific precepts will, 
however, be given under the head of Figurative Language. 
Comparison may be instituted with reference to cUtri- 
butes — which may be noted as similar, or dissimilar; and 
with reference to relations. 

The comparison of objects with reference to their rela- 
tions, is called Analogical Comparison. Under this head 
we have : — 

(1) Simple Analogy — where two objects are compared 
with reference to their relation to the same object. For 
instance : a is to (, as c is to 5 ; or, a is not to (, as c is to 
b. Or, in terms, Emerson, in my opinion, stands in the 
same relation to Kant as does Carlyle. 

(2) Complex Analogy — where two objects are compared 
with reference to their relations to two different objects. 
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For instance : a is to J, as c is to rf, or ^ to/. In tenns, 
Chaucer is, in my opinion, to the fourteenth century, what 
Pope is to the eighteenth, or Tennyson to the nineteenth. 

To one who has any just conception of Carlyle's rela- 
tions to Kant, there is enlightenment, in the first instance, 
respecting Emerson ; to one who appreciates the position 
which either Pope or Tennyson occupies with reference 
to the poets of his day, there is enlightenment, in the 
second instance, respecting Chaucer. 

The student who is familiar with Logic, hardly needs 
to be reminded that Analogical Comparison is useful, not 
only for purposes of Enlightenment^ but for purposes of 
Conviction. 

Thus, from an observed similarity of relations, we may 
infer an unobserved similarity of attributes. If it is con- 
ceded that a is to i as c? is to (, then a must be, in some 
respects, similar to c. If John Doe and Richard Roe are 
both enthusiastic admirers of Tennyson, they must be of 
essentially similar literary tastes. 

Again: from an observed similarity of attributes, we 
may infer an unobserved similarity of relations. Having 
observed that a is essentially similar to c, and that a stands 
in a certain relation to d^ we may infer that c is to c2 as a 
is to d — that is, that any relation known to exist between 
one pair is likely to exist between the other pair. E.g.^ 
John Doe (a) and Richard Roe (c) being of essentially 
similar literary tastes (as we have just inferred from their 
enthusiastic admiration of Tennyson), and John Doe 
being an admirer of Wordsworth (cZ), Richard Roe should 
be also an admirer of Wordsworth — Wordsworth and 
Tennyson being poets essentially similar. 

Great care should be taken, in Analogical Comparison, 
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that the observed relations, or attributes, on which the 
analogy is predicated, be both real and essential ; and that 
the attributes, or relations, inferred, fall within the same 
category as the relations, or attributes, observed. From 
similarity of mental attributes, for instance, it is safe to 
infer similarity of mental relations, but not similarity of 
physical relations. 

See the author^s Outlines of Logics Topic 58. 

A very pretty blunder, in this respect, is afforded by Mr. Whist- 
ler^s famous pamphlet on Art and Art-Critics. In answer to the 
question: *' What would become of painting if the critics withheld 
their lashP *' Mr. W. says: *' As well might one ask, ' What is to 
become of Mathematics under similar circumstances — were they 
possible ? ' I maintain that two and two the mathematician would 
continue to make four, in spite of the whine of the amateur tor three, 
or the critic tor Jive," This comparison reduces to the formula : — 

Criticism : Painting : : Criticism : Mathematics ; 

and rests upon the implied similarity of Painting and Mathematics. 
They are, however, essentially dissimilar ; since Mathematics deals 
with absolute and eternal truth, and Painting with the intangible and 
evanescent phases of beauty. 

Compare the following extract from a student's oration : ♦* A sav- 
age, for the first time, sees a wheelbarrow, a dump-cart, and a 
wagon. After a close examination, he concludes that the cart devel- 
oped from the wheelbarrow, and the wagon from the cart. Why 
not? Do not many of their parts resemble each other not only in 
form but in purpose, and are they not composed of essentially the 
same kind of material ? On no better grounds the evolutionist be- 
lieves that man was developed from the ape, and the ape from the 
dog." 

At the same time that we carefully scrutinize the grounds 
on which unobserved relations are supposed to exist, we 
must be careful not to reject relations that are proven to 
existy on the ground of apparent dissimilarity in the objects 
related. 
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For example : it may seem to me very milikely that some plain 
farmer should be an intelligent student, and passionate admirer, of 
Shakspere ; but I must not, on that account, reject evidence which 
tends to prove that he is. 

II. Conviction. 

The object of this process is, to lead the mind of the 
hearer to accept a certain proposition. 

The hearer may be destitute of any opinion on the sub- 
ject discussed ; or wavering in opinion ; or decidedly hos- 
tile in opinion. Hence, we may view Conviction in a 
threefold light : 

(a) As Instruction. 

(6) As Confirmation. 

(/) As Conviction Proper. 

If, for example, we come before an audience to convince 
them that a high tariff should be maintained, as a means 
of protection to American industries, our audience may 
have no opinions on the subject — and then our task is 
that of instruction ; they may be hesitating between our 
opinion and an opposite one — and then our task is that of 
confirmation ; they may be decidedly opposed to our opin- 
ion — and then our task is that of conviction proper. 

These several processes are, however, so similar that 
they need not be separately discussed. In what is said 
with reference to Conviction, we have especially in mind 
" Conviction Proper." 

Under the head of Conviction, three points require 
attention : — 

1. The Proposition. 

2. The Choice of Arguments. 

3. The Arrangement of Arguments. 
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I. The Proposition. 

It is especially necessary, where the purpose of discourse 
is Conviction, that the theme yield a distinct proposition. 
This will be determined by answering the question : Pre- 
cisely what do I desire to prove ? The proposition should 
always be formally stated in the mind of the speaker at 
the outset, but need not be communicated to the hearer 
until his interest has been awakened in the theme, or his 
mind has been prepared, by general considerations affect- 
ing the subject, to apprehend the point discussed. It 
should generally be held in reserve, or only gradually 
developed, when its immediate and explicit statement 
would excite opposition. In such a case, the theme may 
be stated in general terms as a topic for investigation or 
discussion, without indicating the opinion which the 
speaker intends to maintain concerning it. 

Indeed, pursuing the inductive method, the proposition may be 
held in reserve till the very close. Thus, one might adopt either of 
the two following methods of treatment : — 

I. The ballot should be given to woman, because, — 

1. She is the peer of man in intelligence. 

2. She is (as a rule) superior to man in moral purity. 

3. She has an equal stake in the interests of the country. 

n. 

1. Woman is, intellectually, the peer of man. 

2. She is, morally, his superior. 

3. She has an equal stake in the interests of the country. 
Therefore, the ballot should be given to woman. 

In further illustration of this point, see Prof. Bancroft's English 
Composition, p. 22 sq. 

II. The Choice of Argumeiits. 

Conviction is ordinarily effected by the exhibition to 
the mind of proofs. Sometimes, however, the exhibition 
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of proofs is not necessary. It may be sufficieiit to explain 
your position. Prudens quoe%tio dimidium est facti^ says 
Bacon. A clear statement of the opinion which you are 
prepared to maintain may sometimes carry conviction to 
your hearers. Not unfrequently, after protracted and 
acrimonious discussion, it is discovered that the real differ- 
ence between the parties is a difference of interpretation 
with reference to the question in debate. Hence, it is 
especially desirable, in formal argumentation, that the 
question at issue should yield, at the outset, a clearly 
defined and accurately stated proposition. 

As formal discussion presupposes the avowal and defence of opin- 
ions respecting which one's hearers differ, there is no reasonable 
objection here to an explicit avowal, at the outset, of the position 
which you propose to maintain. Dr. Broadus, however {The Prepor 
ration and Delivery of Sermons, pp. 155, 163), insists that such accu- 
rate statement of the proposition, at least to himself, is really more 
important to the orator than to the debater. ** The latter is likely 
to be driven ultimately, by controversy, to a clear and distinct ap- 
prehension of the question under discussion, while *the solitary 
thinker,* or the unanswered speaker, may remain permanently 
involved in the confusion or error produced by his lack of well- 
defined conceptions at the outset." 

Cardinal Newman (Lectures on University Subjects) says: **I 
would go to the length of recommending a preacher to place a dis- 
tinct categorical proposition before him, — such as he can write down 
in a form of words, — and to guide and limit his preparation by it, 
and to aim, in all he says, to bring it out and nothing else. . . . Nor 
will a preacher's earnestness show itself in anything more unequivo- 
cally than in his rejecting, whatever the temptation to admit it, 
every remark however original, every period however eloquent, 
which does not, in some way or other, tend to bring out this one dis- 
tinct proposition which he has chosen. Nothing is so fatal to the 
effect of a sermon as the habit of preaching on three or four subjects 
at once." 
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Again, there is sometimes an obvious presumption in 
favor of the truth of your proposition. Then the burden 
of proof rests on him who questions the truth of that 
proposition. All that is required of you is to state your 
point and meet objections. To do more than this involves 
useless labor, an4 is understood to imply that you regard 
the obvious presumption in your favor as, for some reason, 
defective. Where the presumption is not so obviously in 
favor of your position as to preclude the necessity of argu- 
mentation, you should still claim all the advantage which 
it legitimately affords before proceeding to prove your 
point, distinctly waiving your right to thrdw " the burden 
of proof " on your adversary. 

See W^hately, Rhetoric, pp. 89, 93. Whately's views are minutely 
criticised by Dr. Broadus (tU supra, p. 163 sq.) ; but chiefly with a 
sectarian purpose. 

There is always a presumption : — 

(a) lu favor of existing droumstances as opposed to inno- 
vations. That which has been permitted to exist in the 
Providence of God, or that which has been regarded by 
generations of wise and good men as worthy of existence, 
may, in point of fact, be unworthy of existence ; but it is 
plainly incumbent on him who claims that it is thus un- 
worthy to prove his point. It is not intended here that 
" whatever i«, is right ; " but that he who claims that it is 
wrong must take the laboring oar and adduce arguments 
. in support of his position. The presumption is against 
him ; and, as we say, " the burden of proof " rests on him. 
Thus, the " burden of proof '* rested formerly on the oppo- 
nents of African slavery, imprisonment for debt, etc. 

Cb^ In favor of innocence as opposed to guilt, since more 
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men are innocent (in the eye of the law) than guilty. It 
is proverbially difficult to prove a negative, and no man 
ought to be required to prove that he is not guilty of any 
given offence. His sole duty is to rebut the evidence 
adduced in proof of his guilt. To undertake more than 
this always awakens suspicion. 

((?) In favor of that which is palpably beneficial as opposed 
to that which seems to be injurious ; e.g., in favor of peace 
as opposed to war; undisturbed industrial activity as 
opposed to strikes and lock-outs. 

Arguments may be classified, with reference to the 
method in which they are employed, as : — 

1. Direct. 

2. Indirect. 

The latter are arguments that serve to establish our 
proposition by disproving its opposite. The former are 
arguments that serve to establish our proposition directly, 
and are suggested to the mind by the question : How shall 
I prove my proposition? Thus we may prove directly 
that a given angle of a triangle is equal to a right angle ; 
or we may prove 4;he same thing indirectly by showing 
that the angle in question can neither be obtuse nor acute. 

It should be noted that the arguments by which we prove a propo- 
sition are often very different from those which convince us of its 
truth. Whately, Rhetoric, p. 88, says: "When we undertake to 
give our reasons for thinking that some individual with whom we 
are personally acquainted is, or is not, a gentleman, — a man of 
taste, humane, public-spirited, etc., — we of course appeal to his 
conduct or his distinct avowal of his own sentiments ; and if these 
furnish sufficient proof of our assertions, we are admitted to have 
given good reasons for our opinion; but it may be still doubted 
whether these were, in the first instance at least, our reasons which 
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led us to form that opinion. If we carefully and candidly examine 
our own mind, we shall generally find that our judgment was, origi- 
nally (if not absolutely decided) at least strongly influenced by the 
person's looks, tones of voice, gestures, choice of expressions, and 
the like ; which, if stated as reasons for forming a conclusion, would 
in general appear frivolous, merely because no language is compe- 
tent adequately to describe them, but which are not necessarily in- 
sufficient grounds for beginning, at least, to form an opinion, since it 
is notorious that there are many acute persons who are seldom de- 
ceived in such indications of character, [e.^., A merchant dealing 
with a strange customer ; a person receiving a letter from a stranger.] 

♦*In all subjects, indeed, persons unaccustomed to writing or dis- 
cussion, but possessing natural sagacity and experience in particular 
departments, have been observed to be generally unable to give a 
satisfactory reason for their judgments, even on points on which they 
are actually very good judges. This is a defect which it is the 
business of education (especially the present branch of it) to sur- 
mount or diminish. After all, however, in some subjects no lan- 
guage can adequately convey, to the inexperienced at least, all the 
indications which influence the judgment of an acute and practised 
observer. And hence it has been justly and happily remarked that 
* he must be an indifferent physician who never takes any step for 
which he cannot assign a satisfactory reason.' " 

Edgar A. Poe, Works, vol. iii., p. xxviii., also speaks of ** Con- 
viction arising from those inductions or deductions of which the 
processes are so vague and shadowy as to escape oiw consciousness, 
elude our reason, or defy our capacity of expression." 

Arguments may be further classified, with reference to 
their fomiy as : — 

1. Complete — Syllogisms. 

2. Incomplete — Enthymemes. 

See the author's Outlines of Logic, Topic 45 and Topic 62 : a. 

Enthymemes in which the major premise is suppressed 
are the form in which arguments most commonly appear 
in Rhetoric. For example : " The freedmen ought not to 
vote, because they cannot read." 
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Arguments may be further classified, according to their 
matter (or sphere), into : — 

1. Demonstrative ; or arguments which, by referring a 
proposition to certain axiomatic principles, compel the 
assent of every person of sound mind. 

2. Probable ; or arguments which, however conclusive 
to him who employs them, and with whatever power to 
enforce conviction, do not compel assent. 

Rhetoric, for the most part, makes use of probable 
reasonings ; but its conclusions are not, therefore, the less 
valid. Probable and demonstrative reasoning difEer rather 
in their sphere, and in the nature of their evidence, than 
in their certainty to a reasonable being. You have, doubt- 
less, what you regard as good and sufficient evidence that 
you exist ; but the evidence on that head is probable, not 
demonstrative. Coleridge has well said: "The man who 
will believe nothing but by the force of demonstrative 
evidence is not in a state of mind to be reasoned with on 
any subject." To the same effect is Greenleaf 's statement 
that " The subordinate rules of evidence are silenced by 
the most transcendent and universal rule, that, in all cases, 
that evidence is good than which the nature of the subject 
presumes no better to be attainable." What Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander says is also worth remembering : " When 
all the evidence relating to a proposition is before the 
mind, that is true which is easiest to be believed ; because 
it is easier to believe with evidence than against it." 
Indeed, Aristotle seems to be of the same opinion when 
he says : " The true and better side of the proposition is 
always naturally of a more easy inference, and has, gen- 
erally speaking, a greater tendency to persuade." 
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See Aristotle's RheioriCt B. I., ch. i. Cf. the author^s Outlines of 
Logic, Topic 34. 

Arguments may be still further classified, according to 
their essential natTure, — that is, according to the tendency 
of the argument to prove that the event in question is 
likely to have occurred, or that it actually did occur, — 
into: — 

1. Arguments from Antecedent Probability, or a priori 
arguments. 

2. Arguments from Experience, or a posteriori argu- 
ments. 

It is with this classification that Rhetoric, regarded as 
the Art of Conviction, is especially concerned. 

1. Arguments from Antecedent Probability. These are 
arguments which serve to create a presumption that an 
event has occurred, or that a fact is as stated. Whately 
styles them: "Arguments in which the premises would 
account for the conclusion, were the conclusion granted ; 
or arguments in which there is not merely a Logical^ but 
a material^ connection between the premises and the con- 
clusion." 

See Whately's RhetoriCy p. 43. Cf. p. 49, where he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Logical and physical sequence must coincide in 
a priori arguments, but not necessarily in a posteriori arguments. 

Note here the difference between a Logical antecedent and a 
material cause. The Logical antecedent is a reason why I should 
accept a certain conclusion : the material cause is more than that ; it 
is a reason why the conclusion which I accept is an actual fact. To 
illustrate : certain considerations may be adduced which lead me to 
accept the conclusion that there was such a man as Julius Caesar ; 
but these arguments simply account for my belief: they do not 
account for the existence of the man in whom I believe. On the 
other hand, the assurance that there was intense cold on a certain 
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night accounts at once for my belief that ice was formed and for the 
formation of ice. 

These arguments proceed, by deduction, from the whole 
to its parts, and may be subdivided into : — 

(1) Arguments from Substance to Attribute. 

(2) Arguments from Cause to Effect. 

Wherever we note a substance, there we may expect the 
essential attributes of that substance ; wherever we detect 
a cause, there we anticipate its legitimate effects — unless 
some counteractmg agency intervenes ; in which case, of 
course, the cause is virtually absent. 

Thus, looking into a glowing room, on some bitterly cold night, 
the outcast says : ♦* How comfortable it must be by that glowing^re." 

When the question arises whether an alleged fact is 
trustworthy, we may settle that question in two different 
ways. We may look for the fact itself, identify and set it 
forth; or we may look for some cause which is likely to 
number among its effects the fact in question. The latter 
method is called the "argument from antecedent proba- 
bility ; " and tends to prove that an event has occurred, 
or will occur, by proving the likelihood of its occurrence. 
Thus we might decide in two different ways whether the 
fur of animals in the arctic zone is thicker than that of 
the temperate zone — by testimony to the fact, or by infer- 
ence from the intense cold of the arctic regions. Besides 
its obvious advantages in enabling us to anticipate the 
occurrence of future events (e. ^., the price of commod- 
ities a month after they are purchased), and to determine 
what is likely to have happened in regions where investi- 
gation is difficult or impossible, this kind of argument fre- 
quently supplies the lack of arguments from experience. 
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or testimony. If, for instance, an antecedent probability 
be established, that a certain person would, if circumstances 
favored, commit a given crime (e. g.^ if a man would be 
pecuniarily benefited by a certain murder, or if he were 
notoriously regardless of human life), we demand less 
abundant and conclusive proof that he did commit that 
crime; while, on the other hand, in the absence of any 
antecedent probability of guilt, we are exceedingly rigid 
and exacting in scrutinizing the a posteriori evidence of 
guilt. 

Thus, the New York World, commenting on the once famous 
♦* Orton Case," said : ** The difficulty of the case is constituted by its 
antecedent improbability. That a peer of the realm, well gifted in 
all respects, and under no known temptation to such proceedings, 
should ship himself as a common sailor on board a foreign merchant 
vessel, and pursue, by choice, a life so hard and toilsome, is indeed a 
thing almost incredible ; but it does appear that he had a strong natu- 
ral predilection for the sea, that he had misgivings about his constitu- 
tional strength, which he thought would be improved by a seafaring 
life, and that he had, besides, a desire to associate with the laboring 
classes on terms of equality, that he might understand their habits 
and opinions. Thus much, at any rate, is alleged towards the estab- 
lishment of some adequate motive for conduct so surprising; but 
there is also positive evidence bearing on the facts affirmed." 

Whately, on the other hand, Rhetoric, p. 60, calls attention to the 
fact that ** Anything unlikely to occur, is, so far, the less likely to 
have been feigned or fancied : so that its antecedent improbability 
may sometimes add to the credibility of those who bear witness 
to it." 

2. Arguments from Experience. These are arguments that 
tend to prove that an event has occurred, or that a fact 
is as stated. They proceed, by induction, either from a 
part to the whole; or, from a known part, through the 
whole, to a corresponding part that is unknown — e.^., 
from a to ^ ; or, from a, through A^ to d. 
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For example : from the fall of an apple to the general principle 
that all bodies, left free to fall, will tend towards the earth; or, 
through that general principle, to the fact that one^s pencil, if left 
free to fall, will tend towards the earth. 

Arguments from experience are ordinarily subdivided 
into: — 

(1) Signs. 

(2) Examples. 

Signs afford inferences of the existence of an antecedent 
from the acknowledged existence of a consequent. These 
inferences are valid in proportion to the necessary and 
exclusive connection between the antecedent and the con- 
sequent. 

See the author's Outlines of Logic, pp. 92, 93 ; Whately, Rhetoric^ 
p. 47 sq. 

It is to be remembered that, while the identification of any possible 
cause of an effect proves the existence of the effect, the identifica- 
tion of the effect only proves the existence of some one of the possible 
causes — e.g., a lighted chapel, late in the evening, may indicate 
a protracted religious meeting, a protracted business meeting, or a 
church festival. 

Signs may be classified as inferences of : — 

(a) Substance from attribute — e.g,^ "There must be 

snow up north." 
(J) Cause from effect — e. g.^ " We must have had 

showers in the night." 
((?) Condition from consequent — e. ^., " The police 

must have been remiss in duty, or that burglary 

never could have been committed." 

We must discriminate carefully between ** cause and effect" and 
<* antecedent (or condition) and consequent." The ** condition" 
merely /oci^t^o^es a given result; the ** cause" produces it. For 
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example : in the case of a surprised fortress, the cause of the surprise 
is the watchfulness and vigor of the attacking host; a necessary 
condition of the surprise is the carelessness of those who defend the 
fortress. Notice the confusion of thought, in this particular, in 
Henry Drummond^s ** Religion and Law.^' He constantly confounds 
the condition of spiritual blessings (the attitude of the believer) 
with the cause of spiritual blessings (the Holy Spirit). 

Under the head of an inference of "Condition from 
Consequent," is included what is known as the Argoment 
from Testimony — the occurrence of the facts attested being 
regarded as a condition without which the testimony 
could not have been given. We realize that the occur- 
rence of the facts attested i« a condition precedent to the 
giving of testimony concerning those facts, when men 
testify to facts the significance of which they could not 
possibly understand ; or, to facts which their prejudices or 
preferences would naturally induce them to suppress. 
E.g.^ The testimony of one of the apostles that, on the 
night of Christ's betrayal, all his disciples forsook him and 
fled. And the occurrence of the facts attested may be re- 
garded as conditioning the testimony of all truthful and 
intelligent witnesses. 

Under the head of Testimony, we should accurately 
discriminate between : — 

(a) Testimony to Facts. 
(J) Testimony to Opinions. 

In the case of the former: honesty, accuracy, oppor- 
tunity to observe, and sufficient knowledge of language to 
state his observations, are desirable in the witness. In the 
case of the latter: ability to draw a correct conclusion 
from the phenomena observed, is also required. 
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Whately, Ehetoric, p. 53, justly remarks: **It is very common 
with inconsiderate persons to overlook, in practice, this distinction, 
and to mistake as to what U is, that, in each case, is attested. Facts, 
properly so called, are, we should remember, individucU; though 
the term is often extended to general statements, especially when 
these are well established. And, again, the causes or other circum- 
stances connected with some event or phenomenon, are often stated 
as a part of the very fact attested. If, for instance, a person relates 
his having found coal in a certain stratum ; or, if he states that, in 
in the East Indies, he saw a number of persons who had been sleep- 
ing exposed to the moon^s rays, a£9icted with certain symptoms, and 
that after taking a certain medicine they recovered — he is bearing 
testimony as to simple matters of fact ; but if he declares that the 
stratum in question constantly contains coal ; or, that the patients in 
question were so affected in consequence of the moon's rays — that 
such is the general effect of them in that climate, and that that medi- 
cine is a cure for such symptoms, it is evident that his testimony, — 
however worthy of credit, — is borne to a different kind of conclusion j 
namely, not an individual, but a general conclusion, and one which 
must rest, not solely on the veracity, but also on the judgment, of 
the witness.^' 

With reference to Testimony, the following discrimina- 
tions are also to be noted : — 

(a) By Concurrent Testimony we understand the inde- 
pendent testimony of several witnesses to the same fact 
— a kind of testimony which is e3pecially conclusive. 
Great care should be taken, however, that it is really the 
the testimony of independent witnesses, and to the same 
fact. Absolute identity of statement would, of course, 
excite the suspicion of collusion ; since no two men see 
the same event in just the same light, or describe it in just 
the same way. 

For a humorous illustration of this fact (which those who make ' 
much of the alleged discrepancies of the Scriptures, overlook), see 
Saxe's poem on *«The Blind Men and the Elephant," reprinted wa 
Gilmore's Intermediate Speaker , p. 26. 
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(h) By Undesigned Testimonyy we mean that testimony 
which is afforded by a witness who is not aware that his 
statements possess any significance with reference to cer- 
tain points, on which they are shown to have an essential 
bearing. Testimony of this kind is especially trustworthy ; 
although it requires great skill to extract it* from the mass 
of irrelevant matter in which it is hidden. 

The Chicago Journal, commenting on the Cronin murder case, 
gives the following illustration of the nature and significance of 
undesigned testimony. **Maroney is reported as saying that ' there 
was not a member of the Clan-na-Gael but that wanted the murder- 
ers of Dr. Cronin discovered and punished ; ^ and he added : < The 
records of the Clan-na-Gael will show that I have always opposed 
murders, or assassinations, for revenge, or for any cause whatever.' 
This is the most significant and startling confession yet made. That 
it was unpremeditated, and uttered while the speaker was appar- 
ently in a state of considerable excitement, if not alarm, is evident ; 
and that adds to its importance. The inference is inevitable. If 
the records of the Clan-na-Gael show diat Maroney * always opposed 
murders and assassinations for revenge,^ they must show that meas- 
ures of murder and assassination were considered by the Clan-na- 
Gael, and were an essential part of its methods. No otiier conclusion 
can be derived from the language used by Maroney. It is a confes- 
sion, in fact, made under such circumstances of emotion, in which 
anxiety or fear predominated, that it bears the unmistakable impress 
of truth. If 'murder? and assassinations V were not established 
methods of the Clan-na-Gael, and if the policy of putting such 
methods into practice was not frequently, or at least occasionally, 
under consideration, Maroney could not have * opposed ' them.'' 

(e) Negative Testimony is similar in its nature to un- 
designed testimony, and consists in the failure of a witness 
to mention a fact so striking that he must have noticed it 
had it occurred ; and must have mentioned it, had he been 
cognizant of it — from which failure, the non-existence of 
the fact omitted is a legitimate inference. 
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With reference to negative testimony. Prof. A. S. Hill, Rhetoric^ 
p. 203 sq., says : '* The omission from an inventory of all reference 
to a valuable piece of property may, where the other evidence is 
conflicting, determine the question of ownership.^' 

(d) Hostile ^Testimony in support of our positions is 
derived from the concessions of those who, on the whole, 
repudiate those positions; and is of especial value, be- 
cause it is, unimpeachably, honest testimony. It will, of 
course, be largely undesigned and largely negative. 

Under the head of hostile testimony, Prof. A. S. Hill cites : ** The 
testimony of one of two physicians, belonging to different schools 
of medicine, to a wonderful cure by the other ; the testimony, of a 
candidate for office to the ability or integrity of his opponent ; the 
testimony of a disbeliever in the Darwinian theory to facts that go to 
support that theory ; testimony against the best friend of the witness, 
or in favor of his greatest enemy ; testimony to the existence of a 
will, the effect of which is to disinherit the witness.^' 

We may add : the testimony of those who practically repudiate 
certain religious opinions, to the theoretical significance and value of 
those opinions. 

Examples are arguments from an individual to a class ; 
or, from a known individual, through a class, to an indi- 
vidual which is less known. The major premise (gener- 
ally suppressed) asserts that a certain object exemplifies 
the essential characteristics of a class. The minor premise 
asserts some observed fact concerning the object aforesaid. 
The conclusion makes a similar assertion respecting an- 
other object, by virtue of its inclusion in the same class. 

See Whately, Rhetoric^ p. 68; Aristotle, Rhetoric^ B. I., ch. ii. 

To illustrate the difference between " signs " and " ex- 
amples." The question arises whether a certain arm of the 
sea, visible in the distance, is navigable. An exampU in 
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proof, would be to see a vessel beating up the channel. 
Wharves, buoys, and light-houses would be %ign9. 

The argument from signs may be farther illustrated from the 
traditional anecdote of the shipwrecked sailor who, seeing a dead 
body swinging from a gibbet, thanked Grod that he was in a civilized 
country. 

Cf. A. S. Hill, Rhetoric, p. 198. For capital illustrations of the 
use of '' Signs," see Pearson, England during the Early and Middle 
AgeSf vol. ii., pp. 2, 51. 

Examples may be either real or invented. Invented 
examples must, however, be probable. Real examples have 
the same force, if well attested, whether probable or not. 

See Whately, Rhetoric, p. 80, where he says : •* Aristotle, in his 
Rhetoric, has divided Examples into Real and Invented, — the one 
being drawn from actual matter of fact ; the other, from a supposed 
case. And he remarks that, though the latter are more easily ad- 
duced, the former are more convincing. If, however, due care be 
taken that the fictitious instance — the supposed case, adduced — be 
not wanting in probability, it will often be no less convincing than 
the other. For it may so happen, that one, or even several, histori- 
cal facts may be appealed to, which, being nevertheless exceptions 
to a general rule, will not prove the probability of the conclusion. 
Thus, from several known instances of ferocity in black tribes, we 
are not authorized to conclude that blacks are universally, or gener- 
ally, ferocious ; and, in fact, many instances may be brought forward 
on the other side. Whereas, in the supposed case (instanced by 
Aristotle, as employed by Socrates) of mariners choosing their 
steersman by lot, though we have no reason to suppose such a case 
ever occurred, we see so plainly the probability that, if it did occur, 
the lot might fall on an unskilful person, to the loss of the ship, 
that the argument has considerable weight against the practice, so 
common in the ancient republics, of appointing magistrates by lot." 

Cf. p. 45, where Whately quotes Aristotle as saying that ** impos- 
sibilities which appear probable are to be preferred to possibilities 
which appear improbable" — a very sensible rule for writers of 
fiction. 
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Care is necessary not to confound argumentive with 
illustrative examples — regarding that which in reality has 
the force of an argument as a mere illustration ; or, on the 
other hand, accepting as an argument what may have some 
illustrative fitness, but has no proper power to enforce con- 
viction. Sophistical skill is never more adroitly shown 
than when it presents, "merely for the sake of illustra- 
tion," examples which it designs to have invested with the 
force of arguments. 

To illustrate what is here intended, a person may say: "I cite 
these examples, not in proof of the alleged fact that Bacon wrote 
the plays attributed to Shakspere ; but as mere illustrations of the 
frequent and striking resemblances which exist between the works 
of the great philosopher, essayist, and statesman of the Elizabethan 
age, and the unknown actor and manager whose supposed produc- 
tions have elicited the admiration of the world/^ 

A journalist who attributes anything at all unusual that happens 
in the heavens or on the earth to the sun-spots, writes : ** An 
observation of the sun yesterday showed that an eruption of consid- 
erable energy had been in progress, probably for several days. It 
is probable that this eruption began as early as Monday, the region 
being then near the sun's meridian. Two phenomena of great inter- 
est were noted on that day. We do not assume a physical connection, 
but note the facts for the sake of the record. The first was quite a 
severe earthquake in Granada, Spain, Monday morning. The 
second was seen in this city about 3 o'clock Monday afternoon, and 
reported to us by two casual observers, who were surprised at the 
peculiar red color of the sunlight falling upon the floor." 

See Whately, Rhetoric^ p. 99 sq. 

The arguments in support of any proposition must fall 
within one or more of the classes above mentioned. Pre- 
cisely what class, will depend, to some degree, on the 
nature of the theme ; to some degree, on the culture and 
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acumen of the speaker. The most that Rhetoric can do 
is, to direct the speaker to the various iedcB argumentorum^ 
as is done in the following : 

TABULAR CLASSIFICATION OP ABGUMBNTS. 



A. With befbbencb to method. 



1. Direct 

2. Indirect. 



B. With reference to form. \ \ ^^^k 



C. With reference to matter. 



1. Probable. 

2. Demonstratiye. 



D. With reference to essential nature. — (Whately : 
"Relation of subject-matter of premises to subject- 
matter of conclusion.") 

1. Argoments from Antecedent Probability. 

(1) From substance to attribute. 

(2) From cause to effect. 

2. Arguments from Experience. 

!a. Substance firom attribate. 
6. Cause from effect, 
e. Condition from consequent {a. Concarrent. 

—Testimony. \ (a) To Facts. j b. Undesigned. 
} {b) To Opinions. ; e. Negative. 

[ds Hostile. 

(2) Example8.\t:f^^^l;,^, 

Refutation. This process may be defined as the meeting 
of objections to the position which we advocate. Objec- 
tions can be met : — 

1. By invalidating their premises. 

(1) Directly — by showing that these premises are 
unwarrantably assumed. 

See. the author's Outlines of Logic, Topic 54: a. 
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(2) Indirectly — by showing that, if the premises be 
accepted, they involve a conclusion which is unpalatable 
to one's opponent — that is, by a reductio ad absurdum. 

A good illastration of this method of refutation is afiforded by the 
following paragraph: **I agree with the honorable gentleman in 
his proposition that whoever has, under the homestead act, received 
a fai*m from the government, should be given $600.00 by the gov- 
ernment to stock his farm, buy agricultural implements, etc. But I 
go farther than that. If the government should lend money to 
settlers who have just received a farm as a gift from the government, 
why should it not, on the same grounds, lend money to men who 
have only money enough to buy a farm; and, if these two classes 
are to be gratified, why should not men with land, but no money to 
improve it, who have not received or purchased it from the govern- 
ment, get a loan also ? And if farmers are to be thus helped, why 
should shopkeepers, with shops and no means to stock them, be left 
in the cold, or deserving young couples able to rent a house, but 
not able to furnish it ? Why not, in fact, adopt the Socialist theory 
in full, and every one live on the community at large ? " 

On the danger of misapprehension when using this class of argu- 
ments, see Whately, Rhetoric^ p. 118. There are, in every audience, 
idiots who will not detect the subtle irony which, while pretending 
to coincide with certain views, carries those views to dangerous and 
extreme lengths, in order to nauseate persons holding them. 

2. By denying their conclusion. 

(1) As a non sequitur — involving the fallacy of " undis- 
tributed middle," or " illicit process," or some other formal 
defect. 

(2) As irrelevant — or not bearing directly on the point 

at issue. 

See the author's Outlines of Logic, Topic 46: (5) and (6), and 
Topic 64 : b. 

8. By opposing more and letter arguments to the valid^ 
but insufficient^ arguments of an adversary. It is of im- 
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portance to realize that there may be unanswerable argu- 
ments on both sides of a proposition, and that we may 
not, legitimately, be called upon to refute everything that 
has been advanced in opposition to our opinion. To show 
that the weight of argument is in favor of our position is, 
frequently, all that can, reasonably, be expected — a fact 
which the untrained disputant often overlooks. 

CI Broadus, Freparation and Delivery of Sermons, p. 200. 

In meeting objections, it is well to concede their full 
strength, since it creates an impression both of our fairness 
and our confidence in the position we hold. It is not well, 
however, to dwell upon them at great length, or with exces- 
sive earnestness — as it may lead our hearers to overrate 
their importance. The attempt to cany refutation too far 
often defeats the end of conviction, leading our hearers to 
suppose that we must misrepresent the position of our op- 
ponents. As Quintilian says : " We must not proceed to 
make the point doubtful by anxiety to defend it." 

De Inst. Orai., B. I., ch. x, § 30. Cf. Whately, Rhetoric, pp. 
125-129, who says : ** Many a one will be convinced that there must 
be some flaw in a course of argument in which he is conscious, and 
perhaps ready to confess, that he cannot point out any ; merely on 
on the ground, that if there is none, but the whole is perfectly sound 
and valid, he cannot conceive that it should have been overlooked, 
(so obvious is it made to appear), for perhaps ages together, by able 
men who had devoted their thoughts to the subject. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

•* In this way it is very possible that our reasoning may be * dark 
with excess of light.* 

**0f course it is not meant that a refutation should ever appear 
(when that can be avoided) insufficient — that a conclusion should be 
left doubtful which we are able to establish fully. But, in combat- 
ing deep-rooted prejudices, and maintaining unpopular and para- 
doxical truths, the point to be aimed at should be, to adduce what is 
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sufficient, and not much more than is sufficient, to prove your conclu- 
sion. If (in such a case) you can but satisfy men that your opinion 
is decidedly more probable than the opposite, you will have carried 
your point more eflfectually, than if you go on, much beyond this, 
to demonstrate, by a multitude of the most forcible arguments, the 
extreme absurdity of thinking differently, till you have afl^onted 
the self-esteem of some, and awakened the distrust of others. 
Laborers who are employed in driving wedges into a block of wood, 
are careful to use blows of no greater force than is just sufficient. 
If they strike too hard, the elasticity of the wood will throw out the 
wedge,"" 

Sophistical Refutation is explained rather that it may be 
detected and exposed, than that it may be practised. 

That is, we agree with Whately when he says : *• It is evident, 
indeed, that all the weaknesses, as well as the powers, of the human 
mind, and all the arts by which the sophist takes advantage of these 
weaknesses, must be familiarly known by a perfect orator; who, 
though he may be of such a character as to disdain employing such 
arts, must not want the ability to do so, or he would not be prepared 
to counteract them. An acquaintance with the nature of poisons is 
necessary to him who would administer antidotes,** rather than when 
he says: "The question of honesty is out of the province of this 
treatise." In this last statement, Whately follows Aristotle whose 
Rhetoric is pitched on a very low key morally. 

Sophistical Refutation consists : — 

(a) In avowing our intention to meet an objection 
presently, and then conveniently forgetting it ; or being 
prevented from meeting it (which we could easily have 
done) by lack of time. 

(6) In ridiculing a really significant objection, in order 
to give our hearers the idea that it is unimportant. 

({?) In raising counter-objections to a position which 
we falsely assume that our opponent must hold if he 
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differs in opinion from us. This method involves the 
fallacy of " insuflScient disjunction." 

See the aathor^s Outlines of Logic, Topic 42. 

Cf. Whately, Rhetoric, p. 121, who says: ♦• Objections against an 
unlimited monarchy may be met by a glowing description of the 
horrors of the mob-government of the Athenian and Roman repub- 
lics. If an exclusive attention to Mathematical pursuits be objected 
to, it may be answered by deprecating the exclusion of such studies. 
It is thus that a man commonly replies to the censure passed on any 
vice he is addicted to, by representing some other vice as worse ; 
e.g., if he is blamed for being a sot, he dilates on the greater enor- 
mity of being a thief; as if there were any need he should be 
either." 

(c?) In taking for granted that a proposition is false, 
because its advocate is silenced. 

We mention only those Sophistical methods which are 
peculiar to Refutation. Sophistry will, of course, while 
professing to meet objections, avail itself of all the falla- 
cies that are exposed by Logic. 

III. The Arrangement of Arguments. 

This is hardly less important for the purposes of Con- 
viction than the choice of arguments. 

Whately, Rhetoric, p. 107, says : •* The importance attached to the 
arrangement of arguments by the two great rival orators of Athens 
may seive to illustrate and enforce what has been said, ^schines 
strongly urged the judges (in the celebrated contest concerning the 
crown) to confine his adversary to the same order, in his reply to 
the charges brought, which he himself had observed in bringing 
them forward. Demosthenes, however, was far too skilful to be 
thus entrapped; and so much importance does he attach to this 
point, that he opens his speech with a most solemn appeal to the 
Judges for an impartial hearing, which implies, he says, not only 
a rejection of prejudice, but no less also a permission for each 
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speaker to adopt whatever arrangement he should think fit. And, 
accordingly, he prooeeds to adopt one very different from that which 
his antagonist had laid down ; for he was no less sensible than his 
rival, that the same arrangement which is the most favorable to one 
side is likely to be the least favorable to the other." 

John Quincy Adams {Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory ^ vol. 1., 
p. 80 sq.) says : *• You can find hundreds pi persons able to produce 
a crowd of good ideas upon any subject, for one that can marshal 
them to the best advantage. Disposition is to the orator what tactics, 
or the discipline of armies, is to the military art. And, as the balance 
of victory has almost always been turned by the superiority of tactics 
and discipline, so the great effects of eloquence are always produced 
by excellence of disposition. There is no part of the science in 
which the consummate orator will be so decidedly marked out as by 
the perfection of his disposition." 

With reference to the arrangement of arguments, the 
following suggestions may be made : — 

1. Argoments from antecedent probability should precede 
arguments from experience, since they prepare the mind 
for the reception of the latter, and since, if they be reserved 
for the close of your discourse, they leave the impression 
that the point for which you contend is, after all, merely- 
probable. 

Many preachers, turning first to the Bible for arguments in sup- 
port of their positions and afterwards appealing to reason, reverse 
this order, and dismiss their hearers with the idea that the point 
which they claim is, after all, only probable. 

2. We may arrange arguments in proof of our position 
in their natural order (placing the most obvious first, and 
letting the others follow as they grow out of each other), 
if the hearer is predisposed to accept them, either (a) by 
reason of his sympathy with the views presented, or (6) 
by reason of his confidence in our natural or acquired 
ability thoroughly to present the view which we advocate. 
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3. Ordinarily, however, and especially when opposition 
is anticipated, it is well to begin with S strong argument, 
so that we may at once arrest attention ; to close with a 
strong argument, so that we may leave an abiding impres- 
sion; and to arrange our intervening arguments so that 
they may, as far as possible, support each other. 

4. Arguments in refutation of objections should be intro- 
duced : — 

(1) At the outset^ if the objections are likely to preju- 
dice our hearers against the reception of our direct argu- 
ment. 

(2) Ab they oceur^ if the objections can be met then 
without too decidedly impeding the progress of our dis- 
course. If objections are not met in advance or as they 
occur, it is well to note them in passing, and express our 
intention ultimately to dispose of them. 

(8) At the close^ if the objections can be safely deferred 
till that stage of the discourse, and if their refutation at 
that point will not preclude a brief and energetic conclu- 
sion. A triumphant refutation of obvious objections is 
sometimes the very best conclusion for an argumentative 
discourse. 

It may be said, by anticipation, that the style of that 
discourse which contemplates conviction should be espe- 
cially clear and energetic, but, at the same time, especially 
free from anything that would be likely to excite dis- 
trust, awaken needless opposition, or offend the aesthetic 
sensibilities of one's hearers. The speaker should be thor- 
oughly candid, thoroughly courteous, and should exercise 
a delicate tact in manipulating the minds and hearts of 
his hearers. He should be seen, however, to be in down- 
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right earnest respecting his personal convictions of the 
truth which he advocates. The only way in which he can 
%eem to be in downright earnest is, of course, by being in 
downright earYiest. 

III. Excitation. 

The object of Excitation is to move the feelings. Gen- 
erally, however, we do not aim at merely purposeless 
excitation. The feelings are moved that, through them, 
we may influence the will. Hence, writers on Rhetoric 
have very generally regarded Excitation as a department 
of Persuasion. It fairly demands separate treatment, how- 
ever, since (a) in our analysis of the mental faculties, the 
feelings are sharply discriminated from the Will ; and 
since (6) in certain kinds of discourse (as fiction, poetry, 
and demonstrative oratory), pleasurable excitation may be 
an end in itself. 

The feelings are not directly under the control of the 
will. Hence they cannot be moved by appeals to the will. 
We can no more excite gratitude, or stimulate ambition, 
by a mere volition, than we can quicken circulation or 
promote digestion. 

Whately asks {Rhetoric, p. 151): **How is this difficulty to be 
surmounted? Good sense, suggests in each case an analogous 
remedy. It is in vain to form a will to quicken or lower the circula- 
tion, but we may, by a voluntary act, swallow a medicine which 
will have that eflfect ; and so also, though we cannot, by 2i direct effort 
of volition, excite or allay any sentiment or emotion, we may, by a 
voluntary act, fill the understanding with such thoughts as shall 
operate on the feelings. Thus, by attentively studying and meditat- 
ing on the history of some extraordinary personage, by contemplat- 
ing and dwelling on his actions and sufferings, his virtues and his 
wisdom, and by calling on the imagination to present a vivid picture 
of all that 19 related and referred to — in this manner we may at 
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length succeed in kindling such feelings (suppose of reverence, 
admiration, gratitude, love, hope, emulation, etc.,) as we were 
already prepared to acknowledge are suitable to the case. So again, 
if a man of sense wishes to cdlay in himself any emotion, — that of 
resentment, for instance, — though it is not under the direct control 
of the will, he deliberately sets himself to rejUct on the softening 
circumstances — such as the provocations the other party may sup- 
pose himself to have received — perhaps his ignorance or weakness 
or disordered state of health ; he endeavors to imagine himself in 
the place of the offending party ; and, above all, if he is a Christian, 
he meditates on the parable of the debtor who, after having been 
himself forgiven, claimed payment with rigid severity from his 
fellow-servant ; and on other similar lessons of Scripture.^' 

The feelings may be indirectly reached : — 

1. By the appropriate presentation, to the hearer, of a 
proper object of emotion. 

Thus, the contemplation of the rewards of ambition will stimulate 
ambition ; a survey of the motives for gratitude will excite feelings 
of gratitude. 

2. By the exhibition, on the part of the speaker, of that 
emotion which the object of discourse is fitted to inspire. 

The Manifestation of Emotion is of prime importance in 
Excitation, because, unless the speaker seems to feel the 
power of his theme, his hearers will justly ask why they 
should feel it. Then, too, there is a sympathetic influence, 
by virtue of which feeling begets feeling, even in opposi- 
tion to the mandates of the intellect and the will. As 
Horace says : — 

'' Si vis me flere; dolendnm est 
Primum ipsi tibi." 

The only way in which the speaker can be sure of seemr 
ing to feel his theme is by really feeling it. Nothing is 
more fatal to success in Excitation than to be detected in 
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simulating feeling. The most consummate actors are 
those in whom the countei*feit presentment of passion 
becomes real passion. 

Blair, Lecture XX., says that '*A11 attempts towards becoming 
pathetic when we are not ourselves moved expose us to certain ridi- 
cule." We are told that Miss O'Neill was frequently carried off the 
stage senseless after the curtain had fallen on her ** Isabella" or 
••Jane Shore;" and that Mrs. Siddons, in Tamerlane^ fell back 
fainting, overcome by her own acting. 

But the only way in which the speaker can really feel 
the emotions which he wishes to excite is, not by recog- 
nizing the necessity of feeling them or resolving to feel 
them, but by submitting his jnind to such views of the 
object which he is about to present to his hearers, as are 
likely to excite them. Hence, the appropriate presenta- 
tion of a proper object of emotion is of twofold importanoe 
in Excitation. The speaker must first present this object 
(which he is ultimately to present to his hearers) to him- 
self, in order to excite those emotions by the exhibition of 
which he may reasonably hope to affect others. 

And this object must be recently presented to the speaker; he 
must come to his audience fresh from the consideration of it. Be- 
cause he does not do this, an address which was wonderfully effective 
when first delivered may fall perfectly flat on repetition. 

. In the exhibition of feeling to his audience, the speaker 
should realize : — 

(1) That a degree of feeling largely in excess of that 
which his hearers themselves possess will seem to them 
unreal, unreasonable, and even ridiculous. He should, 
therefore, begin with comparative oalnmess and self-restraint, 
and proceed gradually to the fullest manifestation 
of any emotion which he wishes to stimulate, keeping 
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always but a little in advance of his hearers; unless, 
indeed, the sympathies of the audience are already aroused, 
and the speaker is but the mouthpiece of their passion, as 
when Cicero delivered his first oration against Catiline ; 
after the firing upon Fort Sumter ; or in the presence of 
any great public calamity. Then it would be a serious 
blunder to appear calm. 

Cf. Longinus, De Sublimitaie, § 3. 

(2) That indirect and occasional glimpses of passion 
given, as it seems, unintentionally, are often more effective 
in moving the hearts of others than a direct and full pres- 
entation of the emotions which actuate the speaker. 

See Whately, Rhetoric, p. 155, who says: ** Another rule (which 
also is connected in some degi*ee with style) relates to the tone of 
feeling to be manifested by the writer or speaker himself, in order 
most effectually to excite the desired emotions in the minds of the 
hearers. And this is to be accomplished by two opposite methods : 
the one, which is the more obvious, is to express openly the feeling 
in question ; the other, to seem laboring to suppress it. In the for- 
mer method the most forcible remarks are introduced, the most direct 
as well as impassioned kind of description is employed, and some- 
thing of exaggeration introduced, in order to cany the hearers as 
far as possible in the same direction in which the orator seems him- 
self to be hurried, and to infect them to a cei*tain degree with the 
emotions and sentiments which he thus manifests ; the other method, 
which is often no less successful, is to abstain from all remarks, of 
from all such as come up to the expression of feeling which the occa- 
sion seems to authorize — to use a gentler mode of expression than 
the case might fairly warrant — to deliver 'an unvarnished tale', 
leaving the hearers to make their own comments — and to appear 
to stifle, and studiously to keep within bounds, such emotions as 
may seem natural. This produces a kind of reaction in the hearers' 
minds, and, being struck with the inadequacy of the expressions and 
the studied calmness of the speaker's manner of stating things, com- 
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pared with what he may naturally be supposed to feel, they will 
often rush into the opposite extreme, and become the more strongly 
affected by that which is set before them in so simple and modest a 
form." 

Cf. QuintiHan, B. 11., ch. xiii., § 13, for a very happy illustra- 
tion ; and notice the different methods of our professional humorists, 
— in some cases showing by their manner that something ludicrous 
is coming, and well-nigh exciting laughter before it comes ; in others, 
preserving a preternatural gravity while uttering the most absurd 
nonsense, and even affecting a look of grieved surprise that anybody 
laughs. 

To the same purpose with Whately, Talleyrand writes {Corre^ 
spondence, p. 144) : ** I have had a circumstantial but simple account 
of the ceremony drawn up to be inserted in the Moniieur, if your 
majesty approve. I thought it best to narrate the facts, but to ab- 
stain from offering those reflections which will come naturally to the 
mind of all readers, and, because they are withheld from expression, 
will impress themselves all the more deeply.^ 

A Proper Object of Emotion is some concrete cognition, 
some person, fact, or event. Men's feelings are never 
deeply moved by an abstraction. This theme may be 
presented to the hearers by such methods of enlightenment 
as are appropriate to the explanation of concrete cogni- 
tions, description and narration being the most prominent ; 
though comparison and contrast may be used to advantage. 

Thus, in the pathetic presentation of a railway accident, you may 
narrate the events of the accident ; describe the scene after the acci- 
dent; compare the accident with similar accidents which have 
appealed to the sympathies of the people; contrast the cheerful 
anticipations of those on board the wrecked train with their present 
condition — the waiting homes with the scene of horror, etc. 

These methods are, however, modified by the fact that 
we do not desire a full, clear, and accurate impression of 
the object, but a vivid impression. Hence (1), those char- 
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acteristics of the object should be dwelt upon (and those 
only) which will be likely to excite emotion. It is espe- 
cially necessary that we be not misled into mere enlight- 
enment or purposeless argumentation. The feelings, not 
the intellect, should be aimed at in the presentation of our 
theme. (2), The view taken should be particular rather 
than general ; and yet the attention should not be distracted 
by a multiplicity of details, which may be advantageously 
left to the imagination of the hearer. As Blair well says : 
" The heart and the fancy run fast, and, if once we can 
put them in motion, they supply many particulars to 
greater advantage than an author can display them." (3) 
The object should be held before the mind long enough to 
secure a mental photograph, yet not so long as to burn 
the plate and blur the picture. Time is an indispensable 
element in Excitation. No instantaneous processes have 
yet been patented. 

See Whately, Rhetoric, p. 149: •• In a description, on the other 
hand, of anything that is likely to act on the feelings, this effect will 
by no means be produced as soon as the understanding is sufficiently 
informed; detail and expansion are here not only admissible, but 
absolutely necessary, in order that the mind may have leisure and 
opportunity to form vivid and distinct ideas. For, as Quintilian 
well observes, he who tells us that a city was sacked, although that 
one word implies all that occurred, will produce little, if any, im- 
pression on the feelings, in comparison with one who sets before us 
a lively description of the various lamentable circumstances. To tell 
the whoUy he adds, is by no means the same as to tell every thing.^ 
Cf . Blair, Rhetoric, Lecture XVm. 

' In approaching an audience with a view to Excitation, 
it is well to veil your purpose, especially if your audience 
be, to any degree, impressed with feelings different from 
those which you wish to excite. No man* likes to be 
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approached with the avowed intention of making him feel 
as he ought ; and thus to approach a man when opposing 
emotion is already strongly excited, is sheer madness. 
Whately (Rhetoric^ p. 146) embodies valuable suggestions 
on this point; and Antony's speech over the body of 
Caesar is a fine illustrative example. 

Whately says: •* Even when the feelings we wish to excite are 
such as ought to operate, so that there is no reason to be ashamed of 
the endeavor thus to influence the hearer, still our purpose and drift 
should be, if not absolutely concealed, yet not openly declared and 
made prominent. VSThether the motives which the orator is endeav- 
oring to call into action be suitable or unsuitable to the occasion, 
such as it is light or wrong for the hearer to act upon, the same rule 
will hold good. In the latter case it is plain that the speaker who is 
seeking to bias unfairly the minds of the audience will be the more 
likely to succeed by going to work clandestinely, in order that his 
hearers may not be on their guard, and prepare and foitify their 
minds against the impression he wishes to produce. In the other 
case, where the motives dwelt on are such as ought to be present 
and strongly to operate, men are not likely to be pleased with the 
idea that they need to have these motives urged upon them, and that 
they are not already sufficiently under the influence of such senti- 
ments as the occasion calls for. A man may indeed be convinced 
that he is in such a predicament,, and may ultimately feel obliged 
to the orator for exciting or strengthening such sentiments; but 
while be confesses this, he cannot but feel a degree of mortification 
in making the confession, and a kind of jealousy of the apparent 
assumption of superiority in a speaker who seems to say : * Now I 
will exhort you to feel as you ought on this occasion ; I will en- 
deavor to inspire you with such noble and generous and amiable 
sentiments as you ought to entertain ; ' which is in effect the tone of 
him who avows the purpose of exhortation. The mind is sure to 
revolt from the humiliation of being thus moulded and fashioned 
in respect to its feelings, at the pleasure of another, and is apt, per- 
versely, to resist the influence of such a discipline. 

'* Whereas, there is no such implied superiority in avowing the 
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intention of convincing the understanding. Men know and (what is 
more to the purpose) feel, that he who presents to their minds a new 
and cogent train of argument does not necessarily possess or assume 
any offensive superiority, but may, by merely having devoted a par- 
ticular attention to the point in question, succeed in setting before 
them arguments and explanations which have not occurred to them- 
selves." 



IV, Persuasion. 

The object of this process is to move the will, either : — 
(a) To the performance of a single act. 
(6) To the adoption of a course of action. 

If we seek to move our hearers to the performance of a 
single act, the incentives used must be energetic, but need 
not be of a nature to bear careful scrutiny or exert a per- 
manent influence. Thus, a general haranguing his soldiers 
before a battle must make a vivid impression, but need 
not make an impression that will increase in significance 
with the lapse of time. 

If we would have our hearers adopt a course of action, 
the motives set before them must be more substantial and 
enduring. For instance, the motives which we should set 
before a young man whom we would induce to secure a 
liberal education, must be such as would sustain and 
stimulate him during a course of study. 

Sometimes these two objects may be combined, as when 
a man is urged to commit himself to a course of action 
by a single decided act. Then the motives adduced should 
be, with a view to their immediate effect, energetic ; with 
a view to their permanent effect, such as will bear scrutiny, 
and increase in significance the longer they are considered. 
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An illustration of what is intended is a£forded where a person is 
urged to ** rise for prayers," in order to commit himself to a religious 
life. 

There is a threefold aspect of Persuasion corresponding 
to three possible conditions of the mind addressed : — 

1. Dissuasion, where the mind is repugnant to the act, 
or course of action, which the speaker recommends. 

2. Encouragement, where the mind is favorable. 

3. Persuasion Proper, where the mind is indifferent. 

The process will not, however, vary essentially with 
reference to these several states, though the theme may 
be more freely discussed, and the motives to action more 
openly presented, when the hearer is favorably inclined, or 
at least indifferent. 

According to Campbell, the object of Persuasion is: 
(a) to excite some desire ; (6) to satisfy the hearer that 
the act, or course of action, proposed, will gratify it. JS?.^., 
You want to be happy ? Follow the precepts laid down in 
this book. You want to be rich? Always live within 
your income, etc. Persuasion, then, necessarily implies : 
Enlightenment, Conviction, and Excitation, which occur 
naturally in the order just named ; though there may be, 
occasionally, advantages in adopting the order which Camp- 
bell suggests, since a hearer pays better attention to the 
plan which you propose, and the considerations by which 
you enforce it, if he has already been led to see that it 
may possibly subserve his interests. In whatever order 
they are introduced. Enlightenment, Conviction, and Ex- 
citation are the means by which Persuasion is effected. 

1. The first essential to Persuasion is Adequate Enlighten- 
ment respecting : — 
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(1) The nature of the act, or course of action, proposed. 

(2) The means proposed for its performance. 

That is, you must tell your hearers what you want them 
to do, and how they can do it. 

2. A second essential to Persuasion is Fall Conviction 
that the act, or course of action, proposed, is :. — 

(1) Possible. 

(2) Likely to subserve some one of these ends : — 
a. Duty (a) to one's self. 

(6) to one's fellow-men, viewed as indi- 
viduals. 

(c) to one's fellow-men in their associated 

capacity — e.g., the state, or any or- 
ganization to which we may belong. 

(d) to God. 
6. Virtue. 

Virtue is, doubtless, a duty which one owes to himself, to his 
fellow-men, to his God ; but, altogether apart from considerations of 
obligation, viiliie is in itself atti'active to nobly constituted minds. 
The mere fact that, by adopting a certain course of action, one will 
be a better man, disposes him to that course of action. 

c. Happiness. 

(a) Physical. 
(6) Intellectual. 
((?) JEsthetic. 
(d) Moral. 

The constituents of happiness are minutely discussed by Aristotle, 
Rhetoric, B. I., ch. v. 

It is the desire for physical happiness that leads one to take care 
of his health ; the desire for intellectual happiness that prompts one 
to secure an education ; the desire for oesthetic happiness that induces 
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one to visit beautiful scenery or purchase a fine picture ; the desire 
for moral happiness which restrains one from a course of conduct 
that would incur the reproaches of conscience. 

Every man, however low and degraded, has some notion 
of duty^ some conception of virtue^ some ideal of happiness. 
To convince him that a certain act, or a certain course of 
action, is clearly demanded by duty, or will surely tend to 
promote happiness, has a powerful tendency to move his 
will. According to Theremin, it is the " highest law of 
eloquence that the peculiar idea which the orator wishes 
to realize is to be carried back to the necessary ideas of 
the hearer." 

Rhetoric, p. 72. According to Blair, Lecture XXIX., ** True elo- 
quence is the art of placing truth in the most advantageous light for 
conviction and persuasion.'- 

Bain says (Comp, and Rhet., p. 223) : ** The means of persuasion 
may be stated, in general terms, as the assimilating of the object 
desired with the principles of action of those addressed.'* 

3. There is further necessary, however, such Exdtatioii 
of the feelings as may overcome the inertia of our hearers 
and determine the will to action. Many a man knows his 
duty, and realizes that it would be for his advantage, in 
every respect, to do it ; yet does not do it. It is, accord- 
ing to Bacon, the duty and oiBce of Rhetoric, " to apply 
reason to imagination, for the better moving of the will." 
An appeal to the feelings is always reasonable and right, 
when there is just ground for feeling ; and is, often, the 
indispensable condition of moving a sluggish soul to action. 

Cf. A. S. Hill, Rhetoric, p. 237. To illustrate the fact that an un- 
trained man conducts the process of persuasion in accordance with the 
principles here laid down, a lightning-rod agent would approach a 
farmer with praise of his buildings (conciliatory introdtiction) ; then, 
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would suggest the danger of destruction by fire, enforcing this danger 
by examples (excUaiion) . He would then explain the system of pro- 
tection afforded by a lightning-rod, and the means employed to make 
his particular rod superior to all its rivals. {Enlightenment — which 
must not be carried too far.) He will next attempt to convince the 
farmer : (1) that the rod will really protect his property ; (2) that its 
purchase is feasible because it will save insurance, and need not be 
paid for till it is perfectly convenient ; (3) that duty to himself de- 
mands that he protect his property, while duty to his family demands 
that he protect their lives ; (4) that the purchase of a rod will promote 
his physical and intellectual happiness by removing the sense of dread 
and apprehension, his aesthetic happiness by ** beautifying his build- 
ings,^^ his moral happiness by imparting the assurance that he has 
done his duty by his family and set a good example to his neighbors. 
At this point it may be necessary to revert to excUaiion again, giving 
further examples illustrative of the danger to be averted, appealing 
to ambition and a sense of rivalry, offering a slight reduction of 
price or extension in the time of payment, etc., etc. 

Similar illustrations may be drawn from the methods employed 
by a book-pedler, a sewing-machine agent, etc., etc. 

These preliminary processes must be carried on in ac- 
cordance with the rules already laid down, modified only 
by the consideration that neither Enlightenment, Convic- 
tion, nor Excitation is here an end in itself, but a means 
employed to determine the will to action. Hence, only 
such views of the object should be presented, in these 
preliminary processes, as^^re necessary to move the will, 
either by removing hindrances or creating incentives to 
action. Enlightenment may, for example, not infrequently 
be dispensed with altogether. Men may know well enough 
what to do and how to do it. They may even be convinced 
that what you would have them do, is demanded by duty. 
Still, for some reason which you must detect, and if possi- 
ble overcome, they fail to do what reason and conscience 
clearly dictate. 
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To succeed in moving the will to action, requires not 
only (a) native acuteness and discrimination, but (6) care- 
ful study of human nature ; (c) minute acquaintance with 
the man, or men, whom you wish to influence ; ^ and (d) 
large experience in dealing with an audience. Specific 
instructions with rfeference to the work of persuasion it is, 
therefore, impossible to give; though Aristotle, in his 
treatise on Rhetoric, — which is a sort of applied Psy choir 
ogy^ — attempts it, giving us a minute analysis of the ends 
which the orator should contemplate, and a critical survey 
of the means by which, in addressing different classes of 
hearers, he may best attain those ends. 

1 Know, for instance, whether they are most likely to be moved by con- 
siderations of duty, or considerations of happiness. Also, whether it is best 
to endeavor to complete the work of persuasion on the spot ; or resume it at 
some future day — which will depend upon the nature of the person to be 
persuaded and the impression seemingly made. Illustrate from a solicitor 
for life-assurance, or a book-agent. 
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ESTHETIC RHETORIC. 



Under the head of ^Esthetic Rhetoric we treat of Style 
— or the art of expressing the products of Inventive Rhet- 
oric, in adaptation to the purposes of Ethical Rhetoric. 

Cf. De Quincey, Historical Essay Sy vol. ii., p. 101 ; Barret Wen- 
deirs English Composiiion, p. 3 sq. Matthew Arnold, in his Celtic 
Literature f defines Style as **A peculiar resetting, or heightening, 
under a certain condition of spiritual excitement, of what a man 
has to say, in such a way as to add dignity and distinction to it.^^ 
Forsyth (Essays Critical and Narrative, p. 163) says: "Style is to 
subject-matter what cookery is to food." 

The material which Esthetic Rhetoric employs, consists 
of sentences, conformed to the Grammatical properties of 
discourse ; which sentences Rhetoric selects, modifies, and 
arranges in accordance with those higher qualities of which 
it takes cognizance. 

The Grammatical properties of discourse, which do not properly 
fall within the scope of such a treatise as this, have been incidentally 
treated in the introductory chapter. 

Naturalness is a first desideratum in style. Every man 
has his own methods of thought, feeling, and expression ; 
and those methods, amended and ennobled by careful study 
of the methods of the best writers and speakers, are, for 
him, the best methods. Literary models should be used 
not for servile imitation, but as aids in correcting and ele- * 
vating the tendencies of one's natural style. And this 
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work of correcting and elevating one's natural style must, 
to be real and abiding, be a mental, and not merely a lin- 
guistic, process. As Longinus justly says (De Suhlimitate^ 
§ 9) : " It is those who are weighty in thought that are noble 
in expression." The defects of the man must be amended, 
the culture of the man must be ennobled, so that, at each 
stage in his Rhetorical development, it may truly be said : 
" The style is the man.'* It is not enough that one acquire 
the knack of expressing platitudes more* vigorously ; or 
thoughts hideous in their deformity, more beautifully. 
The models of Rhetorical strength and beauty that are set 
before us, can only affect favorably our methods of expres- 
sion, as they act on the tongue and pen through the heart 
and brain; or, as Dr. Shedd expresses it: "The mind it- 
self, rather than the style itself, should receive the forma- 
tion and the cultivation." 

On this subject see Beecher, Yale Lectures on Preaching^ vol. i., 
p. 42 ; Shedd, Literary Essays, pp. 136, 174. 

That the imitation of faults, — if once we begin to imitate, — is far 
easier than that of excellences, is well brought out by Broadus, 
Preparation and Delivery of Sermons, p. 22. Cf . QuintUian, B. U., 
ch. viii., § 10 ; Matthews, Hours with Men and Books, p. 221. 

Buffon is often quoted as having said : Le style, c'est Vhomme, the 
style is the man. What Buffon really did say, in his Discours de 
Reception d VAcademie, was (alluding to the assumed fact that the 
matter of a book was, or must soon become, common property, and 
that the /orm was what gave it distinctive value) : Ces choses sont hors 
de rhomme; le style est de Vhomme mime — something vastly different 
from what he is supposed to have said, and by no means as brilliant. 
Doubtless, however, people will go on misquoting him to the end of 
time ; and what he is supposed to have said is eminently worthy of 
quotation. 

Coinciding in opinion with the views already expressed, Mr. 
Froudesays: ** I have never thought about style at any time of my 
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life. I have tried merely to express what I bad to say with as much 
simplicity and as little affectation as I could command. As a rule, 
when I go over what I have written I find myself striking out super- 
fluous epithets, reducing superlatives into positive, bringing subjunc- 
tive moods into indicative, and in most inslances passing my pen 
through every passage which had seemed, while I was writing it, to 
be particularly fine. If you sincerely desire to write nothing but 
what you really know or think, and to say that as clearly and as 
briefly as you can, style will come as a matter of course/^ 

M. Renan cordially agrees with Mr. Froude. He says: **To 
write well is to think well ; there is no art of style distinct from the 
culture of the mind. The good writer is a complete mind, gifted 
with judgment, passion, imagination, and at the same time well 
trained. Good training of the mind is the only school of good 
style. Wanting that, you have merely rhetoric and bad taste." 

Adaptation is hardly less important than naturalness of 
style. Not only does the style vary with the man, so that 
what is a good style for one man is a bad style for another 
man ; but the style varies with the theme, the audience, 
and the occasion. As Whately says : " The address must 
be adapted to each ; so that there can be no excellence of 
writing or speaking, in the abstract ; nor can we any more 
pronounce on the eloquence of any composition, than 
upon the wholesomeness of a medicine, without knowing 
for whom it is intended." The manner of a speaker will 
naturally be different, in discussing a political question on 
the stump, from what it would be in discussing a legal 
question in a court room. It will vary even in discuss- 
ing the same question before a jury, or before a judge in 
chambers. 

See Whately, Rhetoric, p. 160, and note the suggestions already 
made with reference to Adaptation in this treatise under the head of 
the Choice of Themes. QuirUiliany B. n., ch. xiii., §§ 2-9, says: 
'* Rhetoric would be a very small matter, if it could be included in 
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one short body of rules ; but rules must generally be altered to suit 
the nature of each individual case, the time, the occasion, the 
necessity itself ; consequently, one great quality in an orator is dis- 
cretion, because he must turn his thoughts in vaiious directions 
according to the different bearings of his subject." Cf. Beecher, 
lU supra, p. 5 ; Blair, Lectures XIX. and XXVII. ; Quintilian, B. 
III., ch. viii., § 38 f Cicero, De Oratore, B. III., ch. civ.; English 
Lessons for English People, pp. 88-90. Beecher expresses the same 
idea as that quoted from Whately above, but with wonderful adap- 
tation to a popular audience. 

Blair, tU supra, says: **It is an obvious but material rule, with 
respect to style, that we always study to adapt it to the subject — 
and also to the capacity of our hearers, if we are to speak in public. 
Nothing merits the name of eloquent, or beautiful, which is not 
suited to the occasion and to the persons to whom it is addressed. It 
is to the last degree awkward and absurd to attempt a poetical, 
florid style on occasions when it should be our business only to argue 
and reason ; or to speak with elaborate pomp of expression before 
persons who comprehend nothing of it, and who can only stare at 
our unseasonable magnificence. These are defects, not so much in 
style, as — what is much worse — in point of common sense. When 
we begin to write or speak, we ought previously [sic] to fix in our 
minds a clear conception of the end to be aimed at ; to keep this 
steadily in our view ; and to suit our style to it. If we do not sacri- 
fice to this great object every ill-timed ornament that may occur to 
our fancy, we are unpardonable; and, though children and fools 
may admire, men of sense will laugh at us and our * style.' " 

With reference to adaptation, which, in its more delicate 
phases, is characteristic of a master of style, Herbert 
Spencer says: ^^To have a specific style is to be poor in 
speech. The perfect writer will express himself like 
Junius, when in the Junius frame of mind ; when he feels 
as Lamb felt, will use a like familiar speech; and will fall 
into the ruggedness of Carlyle, when in a Carlylean mood. 
His mode of expression naturally responding to his state 
of feeling, there will flow from his pen a composition 
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changing to the same degree that the aspects of his subject 
change." 

Essay on Style, pp. 47-48. See, also, J. H. Newman, as quoted 
in A. S. HilPs Rhetoric, p. 165. Notice the variety in Tennyson's 
style, as exemplified in Bora, The Princess, and Maud, 

A fairly terrible illustration of the lack of adaptation of style to 
thought and feeling, is afforded by the following poem which treats 
— in joyous, lilting metre and jocose phrase — the most horrible of 
human maladies. 

DELIRIUM TREMENS. 

BT JOHN O. SAXE. 

Come listen awhile to me, my lad,' 
Come listen to me for a spell; 

Let that terrible drum 

For a moment be dumb, 
For youi uncle is going to tell 

What befell 
A. youth that loved liquor too well. 

A clever you^g jjjj^^ was he, my lad. 

And with beauty uncommonly blessed. 

Ere with brandy and wine 

He began to decline. 
And behaved like a person possessed; 

I protest 
The temperance plan is the best. 

One evening he went to the tavern, my lad. 
He went to the tavern one night. 

And, drinking too much 

Rum, brandy, and such. 
The chap got exceedingly " tight ; '* 

And was quite 
What your aunt would entitle a " fright," 

The fellow fell into a snooze, my lad ; 
*Tis a horrible slumber he takes — 

He trembles with fear. 

And acts very queer ; 
My eyes! how he shivers and shakes 

When he wakes. 
And raves about great horrid snakes I 
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'Tis a warning to yon and to me, my lad; 
A particular caution to all — 

Though no one can see 

The viper but he — 
To hear the poor lunatic bawl, 

' ' How they crawl I 
All over the floor and the wall! " 

Next morning he took to his bed, my lad, 
Next morning he took to his bed ,* 

And he never got up. 

To dine or to sup, 
Though properly physicked and bled; 

And I read 
Next day the poor fellow was dead. 

You've heard of the snake in the grass, my lad. 
Of the viper concealed in the grass ; 

But now you must know, 

Man's deadliest foe 
Is a snake of a different class; 

Alas! 
'Tis the viper that iurks in the glass. 

While, thus, there are many different styles which, from 
different points of view, can be pronounced good, there 
are certain properties that '<are essential to all good style. 
These are: Clearness, Energy, and Elegance, which are 
mentioned in the order of their importance, and will be 
separately discussed. 

Cicero, Be Oratore, B. III., chapters vii. to ix., remarks on the dif- 
ferent measures of excellence in style. Broadus, ut supra, p. 322, 
has some sensible remarks on the different characteristics of style 
among different nations. See, also, De Quincey, on French style and 
German lack of style, Historical ^Essays, vol. ii., pp. 88 sq., 96 sq. 
See Barrett Wendell's English Composition, p. 298. That suggestive 
author finds the secret of clearness in the denotation ; the secret of 
elegance in the adaptation of the language we employ. See ut supra, 
p. 311. 
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Clearness. 

Clearness of style requires that the thought be so pre- 
sented that the mind addressed can readily apprehend it, 
with such attention as may he reasonably anticipated. To 
require a hearer to question what your meaning really is 
(even if he solve the question satisfactorily), is to be de- 
ficient in clearness. While he is solving the question, you 
are saying something which he loses. Quintilian's state- 
ment of this point is to be carefully remembered : " Quare^ 
non ut intelligere possit ; sed ne omnino possit non intelli- 
gere^ curandum,^^^ Unless a speaker makes himself under- 
stood, of what use is his speaking ? That, manifestly, is 
his first care. The greatest Rhetorical virtue is 'clearness ; 
and Rhetorical clearness will consist, not in so speaking 
that men can understand the speaker if they desire to do 
so ; but in so speaking that men must understand him, 
whether they will or not. As has well been said by the 
poet Cowper : " A meaning that does not stare you in the 
face is as good as no meaning." 

Clearness is not, however, always necessary. For instance : when 
a speaker is engaged in sophistical refutation ; or when he is ** talk- 
ing against time ; " or when he desires a reputation for profundity. 
See Whately, Rhetoric, pp. 186-192, who says: "Men frequently 
admire as eloquent, and sometimes admire tiie most, what they do 
not at all, or do not fully, comprehend, if elevated and high-sound- 
ing words be arranged in graceful and sonorous periods. Those of 
uncultivated minds, espedially, are apt to think meanly of anything 
that is brought down perfectly to the low level of their capacity ; 
though to do this with respect to valuable truths which are not trite, 
is one of the most admirable feats of genius. They admire the pro- 
fundity of one who is mystical and obscure ; mistaking the muddi- 

1 De Inst. Oral,, B. VIIL, ch. ii.; cf. B. I., ch. vi., § 41. 
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ness of the water for depth, and magnifying in their imaginations 
what is viewed through a fog ; and they conclude that brilliant lan- 
guage must represent some brilliant ideas, without troubling them- 
selves to inquire what those ideas are.^^ 

The glaring absurdity of the following sonorous lines, has, for 
instance, sometimes been overlooked by a miscellaneous audience : 

" 'Tis sweet to roam where the morning light 

Resounds across the deep, 
And the sparkling song of the woodbine bright 

Hushes the rooks to sleep ; 
Where the midnight sky has a sombre dye 

Of a pale and inky hue. 
And the wolf rings out his glittering shout: 

Too whit! too whit! too whool 

Where the pearly wing of the wintry wind 

Dashes across the glen, 
And the laughing light of the moss-grown cliffs 

Haunts the ethereal fen ; 
Where, at burning noon, the blood-shot moon 

Is bathed in a crumbling dew, 
And the wolf riogBont his glittering shout: 

Too whit! too whit I too whoo! " 

YiThen the speaker desires, mainly, a reputation for profundity, 
the next best thing to being incomprehensible is to be dull. See, 
on "The Dignity of Dullness," Recreations of a Country Parson^ 
p. 380 sq. 

Clearness is a relative, not an absolute, quality of style. 
That statement which would be clear to one audience may 
be obscure to another audience. The speaker must, there- 
fore, in order to make himself clear, carefully study his 
audience, and adapt his discourse^ to their intellectual 
capacities and moral earnestness. I say " moral earnest- 
ness," because the willingness of an audience to receive, 
or their determination not to receive, what we have to 
impart, is a consideration that is of prime importance to 
the speaker. 
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See A. S. Hill, BheUyne^ p. CT, who quotes the following signifi- 
cant passage from Emerson : " Eloquence is the power to translate 
a tmth into language perfectly intelligible to the person to whom 
jou speak. He who would convince the worthy Mr. Dunderhead of 
any truth which Dunderhead does not see, must be a master of his 
art. Declamation is common ; but such possession of thought as is 
here required, such practical chemistry as the conversion of a truth 
written in God^s language into a truth in Dunderhead's language, is 
one of the most beautiful and cogent weapons that is forged in the 
shop of the Divine Artificer.'' 

The following points are essential with reference to 
Rhetorical Clearness : — 

1. That the speaiker's conoeptioii be clear. It is in vain that 
we attempt to make clear to others what is not clear to 
ourselves. Habits of clear expression are conditioned by 
habits of clear thought. Yet a thought may be clear to 
ourselves — may be expressed so that we are amazed that 
others find any difficulty in apprehending it; and, yet, 
may be obscure to others. We interpret the words and 
constructions in the light of what we wish to express, or 
what we know of the subject. Our hearers, or readers, 
have no such clew to our meaning. 

Prof. Phelps, English Style in Public Discourse, p. 93, says : " Let 
a speaker habitually think with exactness, and a precise style will be 
at last inevitable. Such is the subjective relation of language to 
thought, that the mental force which originates exact thinking will 
at length command exact expression." This remark is profoundly 
significant ; and yet there is truth in what Whately says {Rhetoric, 
p. 186) : ** Universally, indeed, an unpractised writer is liable to be 
misled by his own knowledge of his own meaning, into supposing 
those expressions clearly intelligible which are so to himself, but 
which may not be so to the reader, whose thoughts are not in the 
same train. And hence it is that some do not write or speak with 
so much perspicuity on a subject which has long been very familiar 
to them, as on one which they understand indeed, but with which 
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they are less intimately acquainted, and in which their knowledge 
has been more recently acquired. In the former case, it is a matter 
of some difficulty to keep in mind the necessity of carefully and 
copiously explaining principles which, by long habit, have come to 
assume in our minds the appearance of self-evident truths. So far 
from being correct is Blair's notion, that obscurity of style neces- 
sarily springs from indistinctness of conception." 

It is necessary, then : — 

2. That the words employed be : — 

(1) Familiar to our audience. A word that is 
absolutely new^ has, of course, no significance. 
Only as it becomes familiar does it become clear. 

The following amusing illustration of obscurity arising from this 
source is, by no means, an impossible case : Farmer Jones was read- 
ing from his newspaper an account of an accident in a factory : ** The 
unfortunate man was caught in the shaft and whirled with lightning 
rapidity in its revolutions. In a moment, a human existence was 
obliterated!" "Oh John," exclaimed Mrs.. Jones, "was the man 
killed?" "Under the influence of the centrifugal motion," con- 
tinued Mr. Jones, " and the resistance of the machinery, the flesh 
was fearfully lacerated ; the femur of both legs was dislocated, the 
clavicle was broken and the humerus crushed" — "Yes," cried 
Mrs. Jones, excitedly, " but was the man killed f^^ Her husband did 
not pause to commit himself to a decisive reply, but went on with 
his reading: " The victim's head struck the ceiling, and in the twin- 
kling of an eye the cerebral convolutions, once instinct with thought 
and emotion, were spattered over the plaster ; and all that was mor- 
tal of what was once the temple of a human soul was shattered into 
ensanguined fragments, such as make men shudder who never 
weep." " Oh," screamed Mrs. Jones, "how horrible! But was 
THE MAN KILLED?" "Really, Mary Jane," said Farmer Jones, 
taking off his spectacles and wiping them slowly: ** The paper 
doesnH say.^ 

(2) Used in their ordinary, and accepted, signifi- 
cance. . 
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See, on this point, the illustrations of ** impropriety ^* previously 
given. 

The following sentence affords a violation of this principle: 
** Matthew Amold^s audience was hoih frequent and select." See, 
also, the following paragraph — of which the closing sentence is 
obscure and in the worst possible taste. 

** The employment office connected with the Woman's Christian 
Association will be closed to new applicants for a few days. Busi- 
ness already commenced will be attended to and due notice will be 
given of the reopening. Any industrial ladies wishing to join a 
writing class are invited to go to the rooms next Monday evening at 
seven o'clock." 

(3) Insusceptible of a double meaning — at least, in 
the connection in which they stand. 

A ludicrous and vexatious violation of this principle was for- 
merly illusti'ated by the tickets issued by the N. Y. Central R. R., 
which bore the words: "This ticket is not good unless stamped by 
the receiver, '^'^ By "receiver" was meant the local ticket-seller, who 
received the ticket from the general ticket-agent. The word was 
sometimes (and not unnaturally) understood tx) mean the purchaser 
of the ticket. 

Further illustrations of ambiguity arising from the paronymous 
nature of a single word are : — 

**I remarked this thing when it first occurred;" where "re- 
marked " may mean either ** noticed" or ** mentioned." 

*• A painter was severely injured by falling from a horsed 

"He is the oldest inhabitant of the town ; " where the adjective 
may refer to his absolute age, or his comparative length of residence. 

" Chaucer was ih% first of English poets." Query : First in point 
of time, or foremost in point of excellence ? 

"He was k poor preacher." Poor in this world's goods, or of 
scanty intellectual endowment ? 

"He failed to make money." Was he simply unsuccessful in 
business, or was he dishonest ? 

" We will now proceed to inquire how we first get these notions." 
Here the first " we " is clearly " editorial ; " while the second " we " 
is probably representative. 
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** A man who has lost his eyesight has, in one sense^ less con- 
sciousness than he had before." 

** Our ancestors separated the dinner and the dessert by a sensible 
interval ." Queiy : * * Perceptible," or * * judicious " P 

** The lecture was one of the most interesting, as well as one of 
the most profitable, of the course." Query: ** Instructive," or ** lu- 
crative " ? 

Especial care is necessary to aw>id ambiguity in the use of the | 
following words : — * 

I%at (clausal, or telic). E.g., **I am so surprised by this state- 
ment that I am desirous of resigning, thai I scarcely know what reply 
to make." 

Any (meaning ** every," or meaning ** a single one"). E.g,, **I 
am not bound to receive any message you send." 

Or (disjunctive, or alternative). In the phrase **A baron or a 
knight," the or is used disjunctively; in the phtase ** A triangle, or 
a figure bounded by three lines," the or is used alternatively. How 
is it used in this phrase : ** Cheiromancy or palmistry " ? Or in this 
sentence : ** During the third term the Scientific Section will take 
Spanish or Italian " P 

Now and then, which may refer to time or to logical sequence. 

For (preposition, or conjunction). E.g., "For an ungrateful 
woman, let her be considered." Also For in the sense of ** on account 
of "or **over against." Query: "For the joy that was set before 
him, he endufed the cross." 

BtU (conjunction, or adverb). E.g., 

" Oft the nights of sorrow reign — 
Weakness, sickness, sighing, pain : 
But a Dight thine anger boms, 
Morning comes, and joy retams." 

Possessive case, or adjunct (used subjectively or objectively) . E.g. , 
** The love of Christ constraineth us." See the author's Art of Ex- 
pression, p. 21. 

Participles (without adequate discrimination respecting their ref- 
erence to time, manner, cause, contingency, concession, etc.). E.g., 
♦* Republics, in the first instance, are never desired for their own 
sakes. I do not think they will finally be desired at all, unaccom- 
panied by comply graces and good breeding." 
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See Abbott's How to Write Clearly^ an invaluable treatise, from 

which several of the cautions and illustrations given above are taken. 

Cf . (on the choice of words with reference to clearness) A. S. Hill, 

Rhetoric, p. 65 sq. Wendeirs English Composition^ pp. 41 sq., 193 
sq. 

(4) Our words should be precisely adapted to the 
thought which we wish to express — neither 
(a) inadequate, nor (J) vague and indefinite. 

(a) It is difficult, for instance, to get any meaning out of the 
following sentence: "Hereafter, when trains in an opposite direc- 
tion are approaching each other on separate lines, conductors and 
engineers will be requested to bring their respective trains to a dead 
halt before the point of meeting, and be careful not to proceed tUl 
each train has passed the other.'' 

(fi) When you ask me, for instance, if "that is a good book," I 
do not know whether you mean interesting, or instructive, or mor- 
ally sound. The school-girl who calls everything that pleases her 
"perfectly splendid," is a conspicuous oflfender against precision. 
A. S. Hill says (JRhet,, p. 64) : ** Poveily of language is the source of 
much slang, a favorite word — as nice, nasty, beastly, jolly, awful, 
stunning, splendid, lovely, handsome, immense — being employed for 
so many purposes as to serve no one purpose effectively." See John 
Bull et son lie (p. 83) on the adjective " bloody." 

De Quincey is one of the best English models of that precision 
which clearness requires. See Minto, English Prose Literature, 
p. 76. An almost ludicrous instance of exactness is aflforded by Tyn- 
dall's Hours of Exercise in the Alps, p. 96 : "As the cold increased, 
I was fain to squeeze myself more and more under the ledge, to 
lessen the space of sky against which my body could radiate,^^ Note 
here how precision of thought begets, unconsciously, precision of 
expression. 

Arehaic and technical expressions are especially to be 
avoided, as little likely to be understood by an average 
audience. The man who " talks shop " (or uses before a 
popular audience the dialect of a particular calling) will 
be likely to talk to little purpose, besides violating every 
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canon of good taste. Words of English origin are, from 
early and familiar associations, more likely to be under- 
stood, and more likely to be felt, by the masses than words 
of foreign origin. 

" And from thence "s^q fetched a compass and came to Rhegium " 
is an illustration of archaic style which has been found obscure by 
several generations of college students. The technical style is ex- 
emplified by the following sentence: **The mammary functions of 
the bovine race are chilled in winter." An article by Bishop Warren 
on the Power of the Tongue, begins : ** The tongue of an animal is 
limited to acting as an aid to mastication and deglutition.^' The 
distinguished writer means that an animal uses its tongue only to 
help it chew and swallow. 

On the ** Theological Style," see Whately, Rhetoric, p. 211 aq. 
Herbert Spencer, Essay on Style, p. 12 sq., argues the superiority 
of ** non-Latin words " on the ground of : — 

a. Early association. 

h. Brevity. 

c. Imitative character. 

8. Care should also be taken that the Grammatical con- 
stractions employed be familiar and obvious, not excep- 
tional and intricate. 

The following sentences are deficient in clearness from want of 
conformity to this rule : — 

" He knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme.'' 

Lycidas, 

** Had ye been there * * * for what would that have done." 

Ibid, 
" 'Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 

How much I have disabled mine estate 
By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance." 

Merchant of Venice, 
" Woe, then, worth 
The officious babble setting forth 
The leprosy confused and ruinous 
To spirit lodged in a contracted house." 

Bbownino: Sordello. 
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4. That the arrangement of the sentence be such that no 
question can arise respecting the connection of its several 
parts. The subject of each sentence should be obvious 
at a glance. 

For illustrations of obscurity caused by a doubt respecting the 
subject of the sentence, take the following examples : 

" The rising tomb the lofty column bore.'' 

Pope. 

"But stings and sharpest steel did far exceed 
The sharpness of his cruel-rending claws." 

Spenser, 

All modifiers should be so introduced that their correct 
reference will be immediate and unmistakable. In order 
to insure this, the modifier should stand in close connec- 
tion with the word that it modifies, — generally immedi- 
ately before it. 

E.g.<t ** Not all that glitters is gold." 

** He gave me not only advice, btU also assistance." 
** Not only he, btU also you, gave me assistance." 

By the misplacing of **all," in negative sentences, **only," and 
•* at least," ambiguity is very likely to arise. See Abbott's Edw to 
Write Clearly, pp. 24, 25. **Only" should, as a rule, immediately 
precede the word which it modifies. The following, from our old 
postal-cards, violates this rule: ♦'Write the address only on this 
side." **Not only" and "but also" should, in the interest of clear- 
ness, always be followed by the same pai*ts of speech. Mr. Abbott 
if says : ** ♦ He not only gave me advice but also help ' is wrong. 
AVrite : * He gave me not only advice but also help.' On the other 
hand, ' He not only gave me a grammar, but also lent me a diction- 
ary,' is right. Take an instance : * He spoke not only forcibly but 
also tastefully (adverbs) ; and this too not only before a small audi- 
ence, but also in (prepositions) a large public meeting; and his 
speeches were not only successful, but also (adjectives) worthy of 
success.* " 
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That a misplaced modifier not only obscures the meaning, but also 
has a ludicrous effect » is sufficiently illustrated in the author^s Art of 
Expression, p. 68. Other illustrations may, however, be added: 
** The natives of Blanche Bay, New Britain, report a race of men 
with tails, at a place in the interior which no white man has ever 
reached." A^ man who was suddenly taken ill " hastened home while 
every means for his recovery was resorted to. In spite of all his 
efforts, he died in the triumphs of the Christian religion." ** A man 
was killed by a railroad car running into Boston, supposed to be 
deaf." A man writes: **We have decided to erect a schoolhouse 
large enough to accommodate five hundred scholars five stories 
high." A steamboat captain, advertising an excursion, says : ** Tick- 
ets, twenty-five cents; children half-price to be had at the office." 
An Iowa editor says: **We have received a basket of fine grapes 
from our friend W , for which he will please accept our compli- 
ments, some of which are nearly two inches in diameter." It should 
be noticed that, in most cases, this ludicrous effect arises from op- 
pending a modifier to a sentence which one is revising, instead of 
inserting the modifier in its proper place. Great care is necessary 
in this particular. 

Especial care will be needed with reference to relatiye 
sentences. Sir Arthur Helps says : " Take care that your 
relatives clearly and distinctly refer to your antecedents. 
In seven cases out of ten that are obscure, you will find 
that the obscurity is caused by a doubt respecting the 
relative.'' 

Prof. Genung (Practical Rhetoric^ p. 122) says: **In the whole 
range of composition, there is no process oftener mismanaged than 
that of retrospective reference. The mismanagement results not 
from ignorance, but fi*om haste and carelessness ; the writer, in his 
ardor to continue his thought, does not stay to look back, but trusts 
to chance for accuracy. It is of especial value in this process to form 
the habit, in the case of any backward referring word, of looking 
back at once) and making all necessary adjustments before proceed- 
ing. Such a habit once thoroughly confirmed need not check or 
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retard the current of thought, and will save much trouble of recast- 
ing afterwards." 

Pronouns, whether relative or personal, should follow the nouns 
to which they refer without the intervention of another noun ; and 
there should, if possible, be in the sentence no noun to which they 
could refer, except the right noun. 

Avoid such sentences as: "James Watt, the father of Gregory 
Watt, who invented the steam-engine." ** He loved the boy so 
dearly, and alas ! he loved him not." ** I have read Carlyle's Crom- 
well , and believe he was a converted man." 

Ambiguity is especially likely to arise where, as in the second 
example just given, the same pronoun refers to two different antece- 
dents. 

Parentheses should be avoided as much as possible, 
especially if long and complicated ; but, when introduced, 
should be distinctly marked as parenthetic matter. 

Whately says: "The censure of frequent and long parentheses 
leads some writers into the preposterous expedient of leaving out 
the marks ( ) by which they are indicated, and substituting commas, 
instead of so framing each sentence that they shall not be needed. 
It is no cure to a lame man, to take away his crutches." As a rule, 
however, the structure of our sentence should be such that an appeal 
to the punctuation will not be necessary in order to make our mean- 
ing clear. The transposition of quotation marks, in a recent music 
catalogue, covered the following startling announcement: "She 
heaved a sigh in E flat for thirty-five cents." 

Short sentences are generally clearer than long sen- 
tences. "Loose" sentences, or sentences in which the 
sense is complete as we proceed, permitting us to stop at 
any one of several different stages, are, generally, clearer 
than " periodic " sentences, or sentences in which the sense 
is not complete till the close. 

This is owing to* the fact that a loose sentence does not require 
particulars to be held in mind till the close of the sentence shows 
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their relations. Whately, Rhetoric^ p. 232, gives the following illus- 
tration of the loose and the periodic sentence: ** * We came to our 
journey's end — at last — with no small difficulty — after much 
fatigue — through deep roads — and bad weather.' This is an in- 
stance of a veiy loose sentence (for it is evident that this kind of 
stinicture admits of degrees), there being no less than five places, 
marked by dashes, at any one of which the sentence might have 
terminated, so as to be grammatically perfect. The same words 
may be formed into a period, thus : * At last, after much fatigue, 
through deep roads, and bad weather, we came, with no small diffi- 
culty, to our journey's end. ' " On this subject, cf . A. S. Hill, Rhet- 
oric, p. 152 sq., and especially Coleridge, whom he quotes. 

5. That there be sufficient amplification of our meaning. 
In order to secure this, it is necessary: (a) that the thought 
hefullt/ expressed, since we are very frequently misunder- 
stood because we fail to say ail that we mean ; (J) that 
each thought be definitely and independently expressed, 
instead of being interwoven and involved with other 
thoughts,' through an excessive desire for ease and grace 
of manner ; (c) that the thought be held before the mind 
sufficiently long to secure its reproduction, its being thought 
for himself by the hearer. 

To make a man think your thought through for himself, 
is the only way to get that thought into his mind ; and 
vague, hasty, and inconsiderate presentations of that 
thought will never effect this. 

See Shedd, Literary Essays ^ p. 131, who says: ''The second 
characteristic of a natural Rhetoric is the amplifying power. If 
Rhetoric should stop short with the mere organizing of thought, it 
might be difficult to distinguish it from Logic. But tiiis consti'uctive 
talent in the Rhetorician is accompanied by another ability which is 
more purely oratorical. We mean the ability to dwell amply upon 
an idea till it has unfolded all its folds, and lies off richly in broad 
full view. We mean the ability to melt the hard solid ore with so 
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thorough and glowing a heat that it will run and spread like water. 
We mean the ability to enlarge upon and illustrate a condensed and 
cubic idea until its contents spread out into a wide expanse for the 
career of the imagination and the play of the feelings. This union 
of an organizing with an amplifying power may be said to be the 
whole of Rhetoric." 

Whately, Rhetoric, p. 181, says, very shrewdly : ''It is remarked 
by anatomists that the nutritive quality is not the only requisite in 
food ; that a certain degree of distension of the stomach is required 
to enable it to act with its full powers ; and that it is for this reason 
hay or straw must be given to horses, as well as com, in order to 
supply the necessary bulk. Something analogous to this takes place 
with respect to the generality of minds, which are incapable of thor- 
oughly digesting and assimilating what is presented to them, how- 
ever clearly, in a very small compass." 

Robert Browning's incapacity for Amplification is a principal cause 
of his obscurity, and affords a sufficient raison cTitre for the much- 
sneered-at *♦ Browning Club." 

The treatment of Amplification in Hepburn's Manual of Rhetoric, 
pp. 68-65, is exceptionally good. 

Many sentences are obscure simply because they embody too much 
material without accurately discriminating its relative importance. 
A very good illustration of this defect is afforded by the opening 
sentence of the essay on Collins, in Ward's English Poets, vol. iii. 

Blair's rules for preserving the unity of a sentence are significant 
here : — 

(1) Avoid changing the scene. 

(2) Do not crowd into one sentence heterogeneous ideas. 

(3) Avoid parenthetical clauses. 

(4) Do not add members after a full and perfect close. 
See Blair, Lecture XI. Cf . A. S. Hill, Rhetoric, p. 159. 

For the purpose of amplification, we may make use of 
comparison, of contrast, and even of repetition. Any- 
thing is better than obscurity. Yet, while holding sub- 
stantially the same thought before the hearer's mind, we 
should strive, by a modification of our phraseology or a 
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gradual expansion of our idea, to Beem to be saying some- 
thing new ; and we should be careful never to offend our 
hearers by unnecessary difEuseness. 

For an admirable vindication of *' amplification^^ and illustration 
of its methods, see De Quincey, Historical Essays, vol. ii., pp. 69-70. 
Cf . the following example : — 

"It was a wasted life — a life which failed in the holy stewardship of 

itself." 

Dbummond: jyatural Law in Spiritual World. 

It seems to be an accepted canon of literary criticism, with most 
students, that the immediate repetition of a word or phrase is a seri- 
ous offence against good taste ; but repetition is always permissible 
in the interests of clearness, energy, or unity. For instance, in the 
following newspaper pai*agraph: "Pendleton, the railroad presi- 
dent, then made a bargain with Pendleton, the administrator, that, 
if Pendleton, the politician, would work a claim through the treasury 
department, Pendleton, the private individual, should have half 
of it." 

Mr. Freeman, the historian of the Norman Conquest, says: **I 
learned from Macaulay never to be afraid to use the same word over 
and over again, if, by that means, anything can be added to clear- 
ness or force. Macaulay never goes on, like some writers, talking 
about * the former ' and * the latter,' * he, she, it, they,' through clause 
after clause, while his reader has to look back to see which of sev- 
eral persons it is that is so darkly referred to. No doubt a pronoun, 
like any other word, may often be repeated with advantage, if it is 
perfectly clear who is meant by the pronoun ; and with Macaulay's 
pronouns, it always is perfectly clear who is meant by them." 

6. Illustrations are extremely seiTiceable in making our 
meaning clear to others ; but, when used for this purpose, 
they should be simple, obvious, and, so far as may be, 
within the range of our hearers' experience. 
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Energy. 

Energy is that quality of Style by which the hearer is 
interested in, and impressed by, the speaker's thought. 

Many rhetoricians recognize here two qualities of style, 
— " Vivacity " and " Energy " ; but it is difficult to main- 
tain a practical distinction between life and strenffth^ — 
between that which interests and that which impresses a 
hearer. In so far as " Vivacity " demands separate treat- 
ment, it falls under the head of Elegance. 

The speaker's thought may be expressed clearly enough, 
and yet expressed feebly and ineffectively. Addison, for 
instance, according to Johnson, "thinks justly^ but he 
thinks faintly,''^ To counteract this defect, Energy is 
demanded. When a speaker is energetic, his hearers are 
always interested. 

It is a prime desideratum, with reference to Energy, 
that the speaker be convinced of the truth of what he 
utters; feel its importance; and realize the necessity of 
making his hearers think and feel as he does. He must 
be thoroughly in earnest, or his discourse can never be thor- 
oughly energetic. 

Beyond this, however, Energy demands, with reference 
to the words employed : — 

1. Simple words, compactly dovetailed together. An 
excess of elegance, or any betrayal of artifice, is fatal to 
this excellence. We never regard a person as thoroughly 
in earnest who has leisure and disposition elaborately to 
adorn his discourse ; nor do we regard him as earnest who 
is not, also, honest. 

2. The most specific words that are consistent with the 
adequate expression of the speaker's thought. The con- 
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« 

Crete always takes hold of us more vigorously than the 
abstract. That, in almost any statement, we may avail 
ourselves of more specific or more general expressions, is 
well illustrated by Whately. 

Herbert Spencer very justly says {Essay on Styley p. 15) : **The 
superiority of specific expressions is clearly due to a saving of the 
eflfort required to translate words into thoughts. As we do not think 
in generals, but in particulars — as, whenever any class of things is 
referred to, we represent it to ourselves by calling to mind individ- 
ual members of it ; it follows that when an abstract word is used, 
the hearer, or reader, has to choose, from his stock of images, one 
or more by which he may figure to himself the genus mentioned. 
In doing this, some delay must arise — some mental effort must be 
expended; and if, by employing a specific term, an appropriate 
image can be at once suggested, an economy is achieved, and a more 
vivid impression produced." 

Whately says (Rhetoric, p. 194) : **It might be supposed at first 
sight, that an author has little or no choice on this point, but must 
employ either more or less general terms according to the objects he 
is speaking of. There is, however, in almost every case, great room 
for such a choice as we are speaking of ; for, in the first place, it 
depends on our choice whether or not we will employ terms more 
general than the subject requires — which may almost always be 
done consistently with truth and propriety, though not with energy. 
If it be true that a man has committed murder , it may be correctly 
asserted that he has committed a crime ; if the Jews were • exter- 
minated,^ and * Jerusalem demolished ' by * Vespasian's army,' it may 
be said, with truth, that they were 'subdued' by *an enemy,' and 
their * capital taken.' " • 

Prof. A. S. Hill tells us (Rhetoric, p. 82) : ** When the report came, 
in 1876, that * the Turkish troops committed many atrocities in Bul- 
garia,' people either dismissed it as too vague to mean anything, or 
thought, some of one, some of another, kind of atrocity ; but when 
the details came to hand — when people read that fifty cities had 
been burned and ten thousand old men and children put to the sword 
— they began to understand what the Turks had been doing." 

See Abbott's How to Write Clearly, p. 20, for further illustrations. 
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8. Suggestive words — or words that will call up memo- 
ries and associations which will tend to further the speak- 
er's object. Often, by inadvertently using terms that have 
been associated with incongruous objects, a speaker excites 
the merriment of his hearers when he meant to impress 
them ; and, by a careful choice of words with reference to 
the associations that cluster about them, one can heighten, 
or allay, almost any sentiment. 

To take a very simple illustration : a student writes : ** The revo- 
lution under Cromwell caused the execution of Charles." Better: 
•* of a king" (though the term is generic) — calling to mind the 
ojffice, which is ordinarily inviolable, rather than the man, who de- 
served his fate. 

Dr. Johnson says: **If, in the most solemn discourse, a phrase 
happens to occur which has been successfully employed in some 
ludicrous narrative, the gravest auditor finds it difficult to refrain 
from laughter, when they who are not prepossessed by the same 
accidental association are utterly unable to guess the reason of his 
merriment." 

A religious newspaper, bewailing the fact that a building designed 
to furnish ** Denominational Headquarters," no longer ministers to 
the comfort of the brethren as it used, says : ** There is no place for 
the Publication Society, such as it wants and needs, in the temple. 
One of the pleasantest hours of the whole week was the Monday 
morning social greeting. We have no place for it now. We miss 
it exceedingly. The business of the Publication Society is remote 
from the temple, up two flights of stairs. The sample room at the 
temple is very small. Our social privileges are lost." Calling the 
apartment in which the Publication Society displayed its wares a 

sample room" was certainly unfortunate. 

The dollar of our fathers," and **the battle-born greenback," 
are good illustrations of this heightening or allaying process. See 
A. S. ffill. Rhetoric, p. 119. 

• ** Enrichment of the Prayer Book," was, said the New York Inde- 
pendente **a most admirable and captivating term. If it had been 
called revision of the Prayer Book, or amendmetvt, or anything else 
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but just * enrichment/ how greatly the chances against it would have 
been increased.'* 

Availing himself of this device, Leslie Stephen, Hours in a 
Library t p. 120, seeks ** to divine the precise point in which Pope's 
morality differed from that of others who have expressed^ in gen- 
eral terms, their approval of the ten commandments,'*'^ Swift refers 
to De Foe as ** The fellow that was pilloried — I've forgot his name." 
See Aristotle, Rhetoric, B. III., ch. ii., who tells us that <*Simonides 
having to write an ode in honor of the victory gotten in a course by 
certain mules, being not well paid, called them by a name that sig- 
nifies their propinquity to asses {^i6vovg) ; but, having received a 
greater reward, styles them the sons of swifi-footed coursers:^ 

Goethe makes Margaret notice that Faust utters right thoughts ; 

butnot in the words which one would employ who really cherished 

them : — 

'' Das 1st alles schon und gat ; 

TJngef ahr sagt das der Pfarrer aach, 

Nur mit ein biszchen andem Worten." 

This peculiarity was to be noticed in the patriotic addresses of 
Northerners who really sympathized with the South dming the late 
rebellion. They said tiie right things, but not in the right words. 

See Barrett Wendell's English Composition, p. 74, on the denota- 
tion and connotation of terms. 

4. The smallest number of words consistent with clearness. 
Nothing is weaker than puttering prolixity, A man who 
is thoroughly in earnest may speak at great length ; but 
his separate sentences generally become concise and epi- 
grammatic. Just in proportion as he is thoroughly in 
earnest, can he afford to be concise. By sheer force of 
earnestness, the speaker's thought, even though inade- 
quately expressed, may be burned, or driven, into the 
minds of his hearers. 

Campbell's illustration of this point (Rhetoric, B. IH., ch. ii., § 1) 
has become classical: ** As when the rays of the sun are collected 
into the focus of a burning-glass, the smaller the spot is which re- 
ceives them, compared with the surface of the glass, the greater the 
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splendor; so, in exhibitiDg onr sentiments by speech, the narrower 
the compass of words is wherein the thought is comprised, the more 
energetic is the expression. Accordingly, we find that the very 
same sentiment expressed diffusely, will be admitted barely to be 
just ; expressed concisely, will be admired as spirited.^ On the in- 
cidental advantages of conciseness, see De Quincey, Historical, Es- 
says, Tol. ii., p. 190. 

It must be borne in mind that the multiplication of 
truculent and high-sounding epithets does not, as some 
fondly suppose, promote strength, but weakness. Epithets 
may do very well, as Shirley says, to 

'* Catch the nibbllDg ear 
Of amorous ladies; '* 

but their excessive use is altogether inconsistent with a 
vigorous and manly eloquence. 

On the distinction between ** epithets" and ** definitives," see the 
author^s Art of Expression, pp. 33, 60, 80. Epithets should never 
be used save when the quality which they render prominent in ex- 
pression is really prominent in thought — and then, but sparingly 
— «* not as food, but as seasoning." (Aristotle, Rhetoric, B. III., ch. 
ii.) Don't use them to pad a sentence ; or form the habit of need- 
lessly doubling them up. See Whately, p. 204 ; A, 8, Hill, p. 118 ; 
Blair (on the •* sublime style "), Lecture IV. ; Kurd's Horace, vol. i., 
p. 62; Cobbett's English Orammar, § 220; Hamerton, Thoughts 
About Art, p. 39. 

"Whately says: **It is a common practice with some writers to 
endeavor to add force to their expressions by accumulating high- 
sounding epithets, denoting the greatness, beauty, or other admirable 
qualities of the things spoken of; but the effect is generally the 
reverse of what is intended. Most readers, except those of a very 
vulgar or puerile taste, are disgusted at studied efforts to point out 
and force upon their attention whatever is remarkable; and this, 
even when the ideas conveyed are themselves striking. But when 
an attempt is made to cover poverty of thought with mock sublimity 
of language, and to set off tiite sentiments and feeble arguments by 
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tawdry magnificence, the only result is, that a kind of indignation is 
superadded to contempt ; as when (to use Quintilian's comparison) 
an attempt is made to supply, by paint, the natural glow of a youth- 
ful and healthy complexion/* 

Compare the following, from Trevelyan's Life of Fox : — 
•♦Sir George Savile, picking his phrases with deliberation, de- 
clared that the vote for expelling Wilkes, which he characterized as 
the beginning of sorrows, was the offspring of corruption, and told 
the majority, in so many words, that they had betrayed their consti- 
tuents. Lord North, who knew tlie force of such an accusation 
from the mouth of one who has been cited by historians as the model 
of what a great country gentleman should be, and whose name 
contemporary satirists employed as a synonym for probity, took 
occasion on the next day to express his assurance that Sir George 
had spoken in warmth. * No,' said Savile ; * I spoke what I thought 
last night, and I think the same this morning. Honorable members 
have betrayed their trust. I will add no epithets, because epithets 
only weaken. I will not say they have betrayed their country cor- 
ruptly» flagitiously, and scandalously ; but I do say that they have I 
betrayed their country, and I stand here to receive the punishment 
for having said so.'" 

That ** epithets only weaken " is aptly illustrated by the following 
extract from a Montreal paper, descriptive of the celebration at St. 
Paul's Cathedral, England, on the occasion of the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales from his dangerous illness : — ** On that great day, 
many hearts in Canada were full of sympathetic emotion, and long 
ere tlic rolling pivot of the eaiiJi had placed each successive wave of 
the Atlantic under the beams of our common sun, submerged be- 
neath its level plateau, amidst the deep-sea soundings of oolitic 
mud, and underlying its great living protoplasm, the electric mes- 
sages of the greatest event in modem history proclaimed the cement- 
ation of a nation's love to the Eoyal line." 

It must also be remembered that the conciseness de- 
manded by Energy, cannot be obtained by the mere 
excision of superfluous words, but demands, often, the 
recasting of sentences, or even of the entire discourse. 



/ 
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For a capital illustration of this point, see Whately, Rhetoric, 
p. 218 (el p. 236 ad fin,) : — 

** It will therefore be advisable for a tyro in composition to look 
over what he has written, and to strike out every word and clause 
which he finds will leave the passage neither less perspicuous nor 
less forcible than it was before, ' quamvis invita recedanty'* remem- 
bering that, as has been aptly observed, * nobody knows what good 
things you leave out.' If the general effect is improved, that advan- 
tage is enjoyed by the reader, unalloyed by the regret which the 
author may feel at the omission of anything which he may think in 
itself excellent. 

** But this is not enough ; he must study contraction as well as 
omission. There are many sentences which would not bear the 
omission of a single word consistently with perspicuity, which yet 
may be much more concisely expressed, with equal clearness, by the 
employment of different words, and by recasting a great part of the 
expression. Take for example such a sentence as the following : — 

** *A severe and tyrannical exercise of power must become a mat- 
ter of necessary policy with kings, when their subjects are imbued 
with such principles as justify and authorize rebellion.* This sen« 
tence could not be advantageously, nor to any considerable degree, 
abridged, by the mere omission of any of the words ; but it may be 
expressed in a much shorter compass, with equal clearness and far 
greater energy, thus : ' Kings will be tyrants from policy, when 
subjects are rebels from principle.* ^ 

Both of the sentences which Whately quotes are from Burke, who 
frequently (as in this instance) follows one sentence which clearly 
expresses his meaning, by another which expresses the same thought 
with more terseness and vigor. 

With reference to arrangement, Energy demands such 
disposition of the members of a sentence as shall give 
prominence to the leading thought.^ 

In a simple sentence, the first place is, Logically, the proper 
place for the subject ; though any prominent modifier may 

1 See Blair, Rhetoric, Lecture VII. 
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be thrown into this place for the sake of emphasis, j^.^., 
^^ Away they went;" '^ Sadly they bore him to his last 
resting-place." ^ 

In a complex sentence^ the subordinate proposition should 
uniformly precede the principal one ; because it determines 
the aspect in which the principal clause is to be viewed. 
Where there is no especial difference in respect of impor- 
tance, the shorter of two members should, as a general 
thing, precede the longer. 

The last sentence (** Where there is no especial difference, etc,) 
was, inadvertently, so constructed as to illustrate the principle that 
the subordinate proposition should precede the principal one. Her- 
bert Spencer, Essay on Style, p. 21, vindicates this arrangement in 
the following paragraph : — 

"Regard for economy of the recipient's attention, — which, as we 
find, determines the best order of the subject, copula, predicate and 
their complements, -» dictates that the subordinate proposition shall 
precede the principal one when the sentence includes two. Con- 
taining, as the subordinate proposition does, some qualifying or 
explanatory idea, its priority prevents misconception of the princi- 
pal one, and, therefore, saves the mental ejQfort necessary to correct 
such misconception/* 

The advantage of occasionally throwing the predicate into 
the first place, is well illustrated by Whately. Herbert 
Spencer claims that to place the predicate first, gives us, 
uniformly^ the most energetic arrangement, " as the predi- 
cate determines the, aspect in which the subject is to be 
conceived." Owing to the positional syntax of the Eng- 
lish Language, however, this inversion frequently obscures 
our meaning ; and it is never to be attempted unless there 
are substantial reasons for abandoning the Logical order 

I See A. S. Hill, Rhetoric, p. 144. 
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of the sentence. Carlyle and his senseless imitators are 
frequent offenders in this respect- 

Whately says {Rhetoric^ p. 230) : " It will often happen, however, 
that we do place the predicate first, and obtain a great increase of 
energy by this arrangement. Of this license our translators of the 
Bible have, in many instances, very happily availed themselves : as, 
6. g,, in the sentence lately cited, ' Great is Diana of the Ephesians ; ^ 
so also, *■ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord : ^ it is 
evident how much this would be enfeebled by altering the arrange- 
ment into * He that cometh in the name of the Lord is blessed/ 
And, again, * Silver and gold have I none ; but what I have, that give 
I unto thee.' " 

It is to be borne in mind that any unusual place for a word is a 
prominent place. In the instances given by Whately, there is 
almost as much gain in placing the subject last as in placing the 
predicate first. There would, however, be no gain should the 
reversal become uniform. The use of the expletives ** it" and 
"there" give to our language a power of reversing the Logical 
order of subject, copula and predicate, which,- owing to its unin- 
flectional character, it would otherwise lack; but we should avail 
ourselves of these expletives only when the sentence which they 
introduce requires to be made prominent. 

A capital illustration of inversion is afforded by the lines : — 

" While stands the Coliseum, Kome shall stand ; 
When falls the Coliseum, Kome shall fall ; 
And when Borne falls, the world." 

Herbert Spencer would throw the predicate into the first place to 
** economize the mental energy," by preventing the formation of a 
wrong conception for which we are afterward compelled to substi- 
tute the right ohe. See his Essay on Style, p. 18 sq. A sentence in 
illustration of his position would be: **Dark and gloomy was the 
night." A. S. Hill, Rhetoric, p. 162, criticises, at some length, 
Spencer's Rhetorical theories, insisting that ** they do not lay suffi- 
cient stress upon the fact that the mental power of no reader is a 
constant quantity ; and that, therefore, a writer who increases this 
power by stimulating mental action arrives, by a different road, at 
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the same destination which is reached by another writer, who, by a 
wise economy, prevents mmecessary waste." 

The periodic structure of the sentence is favorable to 
Energy, from its greater compactness and its essential 
unity. An excessive use of the periodic structure is, 
however, tedious — a point which is well illustrated by 
De Quincey, Historical Essays^ vol. ii., p. 94. 

The free use of bold and striking imagery is, in the highest 
degree, conducive to Energy — a point which will be more 
fully developed when we come to discuss Figurative Lan- 
guage. 

Euphemism is sometimes necessary in order that we may 
express our thought without offending our hearers ; and 
reverses all the rules that we have given for securing 
energy of expression. The more general the terms em- 
ployed, the more prolix the statement, and the less obvious 
its application, so much the less likely is the utterance of 
unpalatable truth to offend. By the use of euphemistic 
(i. q. parliamentary) language, one can intimate that a 
political opponent is a liar or a thief, without transgressing 
the proprieties of debate. 

Thus Cicero, instead of saying that the servants of Milo killed 
Clodius, says : ** They did that which every master wou]d wish his 
servants to do in similar circumstances.^^ Other illustrations are: 
"Reuses truth with penurious frugality." "His conduct shows 
that he is utterly oblivious of the rights of property." ** The Hon- 
orable Gentleman is dependent on his memory for his wit and his 
imagination for his facts." 

Barrett Wendell (^English Composition^ p. 296) suggests 
that Euphemism is a doubtful boon, since it enables us to 
allude to facts or occurrences which might better be 
ignored. 
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Eleganoe. 

Elegance may be defined as that quality of style by 
which discourse is adapted to the Esthetic faculties of an 
audience. 

While Elegance is of less importance than Clearness or 
Energy, it is still necessary that the discourse be con- 
ducted in accordance with the canons of good taste, and 
adapted, at least negatively^ to the culture of those ad- 
dressed. If we do not please, we certainly must not dis- 
gust. To offend the taste of an audience is, generally, 
to lose all chance of enlightening, convincing, or persuad- 
ing that audience. 

Tet we must not be hindered from being clear and vigorous by 
the fear of offending against the proprieties. See Broados, visupraj 
p. 227. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that we may 
offend the taste of an audience by excessive Elegance — 
or, rather, by excessive ornamentation.^ Especially is this 
likely to occur where our theme is one of serious and 
engrossing importance. The man who has leisure and in- 
clination to adorn his discourse to the utmost, is never 
supposed to be thoroughly in earnest. " To have bells at 
all points of the harness, shows too much affectation," as 
Longinus has well said.^ In so far as Elegance is a nega- 
tive virtue, consisting in the avoidance of defects, we can 
hardly have too much of it ; but in its more positive as- 
pects, it may be too assiduously cultivated. Excessive 
ornamentation is always suggestive of painful effort, while 
Elegance demands at least the semblance of ease. 

— — - - - - — ,-, ^ 

1 See Cicero, De Oratore, B. III., ch. zzy., xxyi. 
s De Suhlimitatet § 23. 
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A prime essential, with reference to Elegance, is a rea- 
sonable degree of Esthetic culture on the part of the writer 
or speaker. It can hardly be too frequently, or too em- 
phatically, impressed on the mind, that one can never 
secure the graces of Elegance in composition who is not 
cdnstantly cultivating the graces of Elegance in conversa- 
tion. Further than this, one must exemplify, not only in 
the words, but in the looks, tones and gestures, of his 
eveiy-day life, those elegances by which he hopes to com- 
mend himself to the public. The man who is a boor in 
his daily life, will be likely to be a boor on state occasions. 

The style of a man of cultivated and refined tastes, 
will naturally be characterized by : — 

1. Simplicity. 

2. Naturalness. 

3. Variety. 

4. Suggestiveness. 

5. Choiceness of Epithets. 

6. Terse and Epigrammatic Statement. 

7. Harmonious Language. 

8. Fresh and agreeable Imagery. 

Each of these essentials to Elegance will be separately, 
but briefly, discussed. 

1. Elegance demands Simplicity in the structure of a dis- 
course, and chasteness in its diction. That which is pre- 
tentious is always offensive to good taste. The very best 
style is that which is so pure and clear that it reveals the 
object of thought or emotion, without distracting attention 
to the medium through which that object is seen. 

The following sentence certainly does not fulfil the con- 
ditions just prescribed : — 
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** Peradventare there shall yet arise a poet who, with transcen- 
dent and prognostic conception, may conjure from the infinitude of 
future possibilities a statelier and more imposing epic than ever 
startled the mind of a Homer, or kindled the fires of a Miltonic 
imagination.'* 

Nothing is more offensive to good taste than that turgid, preten- 
tious style which has been, not inaptly, christened *'Reportorial 
English.'* Yet in our eagerness to get better bread than can be 
made from good wheat, we are constantly in danger of falling into it. 
For illustration of the style which we reprehend, see Oliphant, 
Sources of Standard English, ch. vi. ; Lowell, Introd, to Second Series 
ofBiglow Papers; A. S. Hill, Rhetoric, pp. 79, 113, 121, 123, 147. 

Richard Grant White very pertinently says : ** We, with our dic- 
tionaries and our books of synonyms, our thesauruses of words and 
phrases to facilitate literary composition, our Blairs and our Kaimeses, 
may think, some of us, that we have smoothed the road to literary 
excellence, when we have but cumbered our movement and dis- 
tracted our attention. After all, the secret of the ait of writing is : 
to have something to say, and to say just that and no other. We 
think in words, and when we lack for words, we lack for thoughts. 
When we strive to write finely for the sake of doing so, we become 
bombastic and inane.'* 

Cf., on directness of style, Beecher, Yale Lectures, vol. i., p. 229; 
Matthews, Hours with Men and Books, p. 68. 

On the pretentious habit of interlarding an English sentence with 
foreign words, Mr. Bryant wrote to a young contributor : ** I observe 
that you have used several French expressions in your article. I 
think if you will study the English language you will find it 
capable of expressing all the ideas that you may have. I have 
always found it so ; and, in all that I have written, I do not recall 
an instance when I was tempted to use a foreign word, but that, on 
searching, I found a better one in my own language." 

2. Naturalness. All that was said with reference to 
Naturalness, under the general head of Style, deserves to 
be repeated with emphasis, in reference to Elegance. 
There is no beauty in a suit of sentences made for a man 
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a size or two larger than yourself. As Cicero says, orna- 
ment must exist in the blood — not in the paint.^ 

Naturalness of transition is particularly necessary to Elegance ; 
and especially illustrates Pope^s maxim that 

'' Ease iu writing oomes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance/' 

The trick of easy and graceful transition can only be learned of such 
masters of style as Addison, Goldsmith and Irving ; though sensible 
suggestions are made on this point by A. S. Hill, Rhetoric, p. 157 sq. 
Genung's Rhetoric, pp. 138-143, is also exceptionally good on this 
point. 

3. Variety — both in the structure of sentences, and in 
the general tone and manner of the discourse — is essen- 
tial to Elegance. Sameness, even though it be brilliant 
sameness, is always dull. There must be shadows in the 
picture, or there can be no lights. " To attempt to make 
everything emphatic is," as has well been said, " to make 
nothing emphatic." 

Out of 14 consecutive sentences in a circular recently issued by 
an American college — sentences far too slouchy and scrappy for a 
decent style — no less than 9 begin with ** They are," ** There are," 
or "There is." 

A literary production may, as Milton expresses it, be ** dark from 
excess of light." See Whately, Rhetoric, p. 206, who says: **An 
author should guard against the vain ambition of expressing every 
thing in an equally high-wrought, brilliant and forcible style. The 
neglect of this caution often occasions the imitation of the best 
models to prove detrimental. When the admiration of some fine 
and animated passages leads a young writer to take those passages 
for his general model, and to endeavor to make every sentence he 
composes equally fine, he will,- on the contrary, give a flatness to 
the whole, and destroy the effect of those portions which would have 
been forcible if they had been allowed to stand prominent. To 

1 De Oratore, B. UI., ch. 111. 
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brighten the dark parts of a picture, produces much the same result 
as if one had darkened the bright parts ; in either case there is a 
jirant of relief and contrast ; and composition, as well as painting, 
has its lights and shades, which must be distributed with no less 
skill, if we would produce the desired effect/* 

4. Suggestiveness. That style is always pleasing which 
gives the hearer hints, allusions, references that he is com- 
petent to follow out, and that will not interfere with his 
apprehension of the main purpose of the discourse. If 
these suggestions can be given in a single word, they are 
especially effective. If not, they may be more elaborate 
and formal. 

With reference to this point, Ruf us Choate says: **You do not 
want a diction gathered from the newspapers, caught from the air, 
common and unsuggestive ; but you want one whose every word is 
full-freighted with associations and suggestions — with beauty and 
power." 

A charming instance of felicitous diction is afforded by Longf el- 

low^s lines, put into the mouth of Bartimeus, after Christ has restored 

his sight : 

''O! let me gaze upon thy face, dear child; 
For I have only seen thee with my hccnds" 

Almost equally fine is Tennyson^s couplet : 



A face of tenderness might be feigned, 
And a moist mirage in desert eyes.*' 



See, also, Milton^s description of the fall of Satan : 

" From mom 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eye, 
A summer's day ; and, with the setting sun, 
Dropt from the zenith, like a falling star." 

Oliver Wendell Holmes very happily expresses the thought that 
Emerson^s scepticism was modified by a devout and reverential 
spirit, in the following sentence : 

** Emerson was an iconoclast without a hammer, who took our 
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idols down from their pedestals so tenderly that it seemed like an 
act of worship." 

Other instanceif of felicitous diction are : 

< * Yes ! in the sea of life enUUdt 

With echoing straits between ns thrown, 

Dotting the shoreless, watery wild. 

We mortal millions live alone." 

— MalUiew Arnold, 

**A man who really loves travelling would as soon consent to 
pack a day of such happiness into an hour of railroad, as one who 
loved eating would agree, if it were possible, to concentrate his 
dinner into a pill." — Buskin. 

Allusions may be of two kinds. They may be direct or 
indirect — that is, either by quotation or by mere refer- 
ence. They may fall within three different spheres: — 

(1) The Literary. Kff.^ " Sam Weller and Mr. Pickwick 
are the Sancho and the Quixote of Londoners ; and as 
little likely to pass away as the old city itself." — Forster. 

(2) The Historical. H.g., 

** Devoured by worms, like Herod, was the town; 
Beoaose, Uke Herod, it had ruthlessly 
Slaughtered the innocents." — Zon^eZ/oio. 

(3) The Scientific. U.g.^ " Tom Paine was, in a spiritual 
application of the phrase, color-blind." — U. P. Whipple. 

They must, in every case, be, so far as possible : — 
(a) Gracefully and naturally introduced. The tyro is 
too apt to lug them in by the ears, with about the same 
effect as if he said: "Go to, now, I will introduce an apt 
and forcible illustration." 

(6) Strictly pertinent and sufficiently obvious. 

Recondite allusions (such as those with which Mr. LowelVs 
Caikedrai abounds) will be sure to interfere with the main purpose 
of discourse — that is, if the discourse have any main purpose. So 
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will quotations which introduce irrelevant matter. The following 
allusion, though good, is not sufficiently obvious : 

**Emerson''s smile was the well-remembered line of Terence, 
written out in living features." — Holmes. 

(c) Not carried too far. 

(d) Fresh and attractive. There are certain stock quo- 
tations (like " The wee sma' hours ayont the twal ") which 
have lost all their effectiveness. 

The following allusion, by Bishop Sherlock, is very happy: 
•* How disrespectfully do we treat the Gospel of Christ, to which we 
owe that clear light, both of reason and nature, which we now enjoy, 
when we endeavor to set up reason and nature in opposition to it ! 
Ought the withered hand which Christ has made whoUy to he lifted up 
ctgainst him ? " 

Equally felicitous was Brougham's allusion, during the trial of 
Queen Caroline, to the airy, unsubstantial being who was one of the 
principal parlies to the case ; and his quotation from Milton : 

** What seemed its head, 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.*' 

Of course, the freshness and fitness of a man's allu- 
sions, will depend, largely, on the extent of his reading 
and the acuteness of his observation. A man of extensive 
reading must remember, however, that nothing is easier 
than to lapse into pedantry and affectation by excess in 
the use of this means of embellishing discourse. An essay, 
or an oration, which is a mere cento of elegant extracts, 
is beneath the contempt of any sensible man. To dis- 
play original thought is vastly better than to display- 
extensive reading. Still, we should never hesitate to 
employ the words of another — giving, of course, explicit 
credit therefor — (a) when he says a thing better than 
we can say it ourselves, (6) when his name will give sub- 
stantial support to our positions. 
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In a production designed for oral delivery, merely marking a pas- 
sage with inverted commas does not give sufficient credit. Awkward 
and pretentious as it may sound to say : ** In the words of another," 
etc.t etc.t common honesty demands that we do it on proper occasions. 
That we cut an awkward figure in borrowing is no sufficient reason 
why we should steal. If we make it a rule to give explicit credit 
for what we borrow, we shall not be likely to borrow with undue 
frequency. 

5. The employment of choice and suggestive epithets, to 
a moderate extent, is, in the highest degree, conducive to 
Elegance. Take, for example, Spenser's line : 

" A little, glooming light, mnch like a shade " ; 

or Milton's : 

" Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek." 

Further illustrations of fine epithets are : 

" Cooped in their wingedf sea-girt, citadeL** 

^ Byron, 

•* The sky was dark and troubled, and a few ghastly flakes of 
snow fell on the black plumes of the funeral car." — Macaulay, 

'^The shrill-edged shriek of a mother." 

— Tennyson. 

*' A keen, insistent hint of dawn." 

— Maurice Thompson. 

" Burly, dozing humble-bee." 

— Em£rson, 

(This line miginally stood: **Fine humble-bee! Fine humble- 
bee ! " Note the vast gain in effectiveness from the introduction of 
more specific and picturesque epithets.) 

"Like a volcanic, m£teor-breathing chasm." 

— Shelley. 

" Who take the ruffian billows by the top." 

— Shakspere. 

** Flax' for the gossiping looms." 

— Longfellow. 
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** Henry, iAke forest-barn Demoethenes/' 

— Byron. 

** But to me, and my thought, it is wider 
Than the starsoton yagne of space.'* 

— Lowell. 

See what Horace has to say on '* callida junctura,^' An Foetica, 
1. 46; and note the illustrations in Hurd^s edition of Horace. 

There is danger, however, as has already been intimated, of 
using too many epithets. In regard to every epithet that you are 
tempted to employ, three questions should be asked : — 

(1). Is any epithet necessary? 
(2). Is this epithet truthful ? 
(3). Does it heighten the effect? 

That is : epithets should be neither superfluous, meaningless, nor 
commonplace. 

In the following extract from Young, there are too many epithets, 
though they are all good : 

" Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth. 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world." 

Cf. Jean Ingelow's "Divided" with C. S. Calverley's "Lovers 
and a Reflection.^' 

The following paragraph suggests the reason why meaningless 
epithets are so often employed : 

Somebody once said to John Strauss that the " Danube Bleu ^' was 
a puzzling title ; why that color ? "I know as well as you," replied 
Strauss, " that the Danube is ordinarily green, and sometimes yellow, 
but never blue; I could not, however, have called my waltz the 
green Danube or the yellow Danube, as no one would have taken to 
the title, while the * Danube Bleu ' has a slight tinge of poetry which 
pleases, and thus the success of the piece has been great." 

6. Terse and epigrammatic statement is* always regarded 
as elegant. Few words, pointed antitheses, unexpected 
-*- and seemingly paradoxical — meanings are essential to 
this excellence. Thus, Porson, speaking of Blackmore's 
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poetry, said : " He will be read when Homer and Milton 
are forgotten — but not till then." Emerson (who excels 
in terse and pithy expression) says: "The Frenchman 
invented the ruffle : the Englishman added the shirt" 
Jefferson, writing of vacancies in official position, says : 
"Those by death are few; by resignation, none." The 
people have made him more epigrammatic ; and we now say 
of office holders : " Few die, and none resign." Washing- 
ton said (in his address to Congress, Jan. 8, 1790) : " To 
be prepared for war is one of the most effectual methods 
of preserving peace." His thought has been condensed 
(not without some distortion) into the more epigrammatic 
statement : " In time of peace, prepare for war." 

We borrow from Bain, Composiium and Rhetoric, p. 61, the fol- 
lowing illustrations of the epigram: — 

*• Verbosity is cured by a wide vocabulary." 

•• When you have nothing to say, say it." 

♦* How much is the half greater than the whole." — Hesiod. 

** One secret of education is, to know how wisely to lose time." — 
Herbert Spencer. 

** Nothing is so fallacious as facts — except figures." — Canning. 

A recent critic writes : ** The Tariff and its Evils, by John H. 
Allen, is an argument by a ship-owner and merchant against the 
policy of protection, or the theory that we can all get rich by taxing 
each other." 

7. Again, Harmonious Language is, in a high degree, 
conducive to Elegance. As Quintilian says: ^* Nihil 
potest intrare in affectum^ quod in aure, velut quodam 
vestibulo^ statim offendatP 

Essentials to Harmonious Language are : — 

(1) Euphonious words and euphonious combinations of 
words. 
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(2) Correspondence between the sound and the sense.^ 

(3) Rhythmical proportion. 

Enphonions Words and euphonious combinations are 
always desirable, unless there be some reason to the con- 
trary — as, for instance, where the thought is harsh and 
rugged. Thus Byron, contrasting the English with the 
Italian, intentionally sacrifices Euphony in the lines : 

« Our harsh, northern, whistling, granting gnttnral 
Which we're obliged to hiss, and spit, and splatter all." 

To secure Euphony : — 

(a) Harsh combinations of consonants are to be avoided. 

(() Excess of sibilants is to be shunned — an abuse to 
which our language is, through Norman-French influences, 
especially liable. 

The defect is exemplified in the first seven words of the above 
paragraph. 

(<?) Excess of vowels is to be avoided. Pope's cele- 
brated line : 

" Tho' oft the ear the open vowels tire," 

is at once an allusion to this rule, and an intentional vio- 
lation of it. 

((2) Sameness of accent is to be avoided. Elegance, as 
has already been said, demands variety ; yet many writers 
seem to cherish, as an excellence, excessive sameness in 
accent and inflection. They may be said, in fact, to have 
a tune in all that they speak or write. 

Sidney Lanier (7%e English Novel j p. 21) says: *' I wish I had 
time to demonstrate minutely, how much of the relish of all fine 
prose is due to the arrangement of the sentences in such a way that 
consecutive sentences do not call for the same tune." 

1 On the natural adaptation of sounds to ideas, See Blair, Lecture VI. 
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Correspondence between the sound and the sense, is pos- 
sible both in the case of single words (e.g.^ "gurgle," 
" splutter," " dash "), and of the entire sentence. 

See Campbell, Rhetoric, B. HI., eh. !.,'§ 3, p. 1; Bain, Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric, p. 116 sq. ; and Pope, Essay on Criticism^ 1. 337 sq. 

This correspondence may exist : — 

(1) Directly — between the sounds described and the 
sounds used in description. Thus, the carpenter's plane, 
according to Walt Whitman, " whistles its wild, ascend- 
ing lisp ; " and Byron represents, almost perfectly, the 
sound of a cannon in the line: 

** Battle's magnificently stem array." 
Cf . Homer's 

Milton^s description of the 

" Curfew sound 
- Oyer some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow, with sullen roar ; " 

and Tennyson's couplet : 

** The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees." 

Poe's ReUs is a familiar and striking example, but carries imitatiou 
to excess. 

(2) The only thing that can be directly imitated by a 
sound 18 a sound; but a correspondence between sound 
and sense can exist Indirectly : — 

(a) Between the sights described and the sounds used 
in description, since certain sounds affect us in the same 
way as certain sights. See Milton's description of the 
barn-yard fowl that 

" Stoutly stmts his dames before ; *' 

or Tennyson's 

** Laborious, orient iyory, sphere in sphere." 
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^schylos, in his Xv/udroiy diy^qid^fiov yilaafia, is conceded to have 
distanced all competitors in this direction. 

(6) Between the mental states described and the sounds 
used in description ; smooth and pleasant verbal combina- 
tions being especially adapted to smooth and pleasant 
thoughts — and vice v^rsa. Take, for example, Robert 
Browning's line : 

" Thus wrangled, brangled, jangled they a month; ** 

and note the correspondence indicated, in Milton's L* Alle- 
gro and // Penserosoy or Dryden's Alexander's Feast. 

There will, naturally, be a generic correspondence be- 
tween the sentiments expressed and the sounds used to 
express them. Specific correspondence may be secured by 
the use of sonant consonants and open vowels to express 
slowness, difficult movement, etc.; surd consonants and 
close vowels to express rapidity, easy movement, etc. 
Homer's description of the stone of Sisyphus stands with- 
out a parallel here : 

Aaav ivu &B«fKi iron Xd^p' ill' Sn itiXXoi 
*Akp9v hni^alinvj ror* airoorpit^aaKt icptLraii^ 
A{rf7 hriira wHovit KuXlviiro Xaa^ dvii6ii^, 

Odyssey^,: 696-598. 
Ck>mpare Pope^s translation : 

** Up the high hill he heaves a hage round stone ; 
The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down and smokes along the ground.'' 

For a jast criticism of Pope^s translation, see Campbell and Bain 
ut supra. 

While a general correspondence of the sound to the 
sense is natural and eminently desirable, painful and 
laborious effort in this direction is to be reprehended. The 
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great chann of the examples above given is, that they are, 
apparently, spontaneous. Virgil's famous line : 

" Qaadrnpedante putrem sonita qaatit ongula campum/' 

is too obviously intended^ to be, in the highest degree, 
effective. 

Bhythmical proportion is of no inconsiderable import- 
ance in prose as well as in poetry. Sidney Lanier, The 
English Novell p. 12, says: "All fine prose depends as 
much upon its rhythms and correlated proportions, as fine 
verse," The student feels the need of this, when a word 
that adequately expresses his meaning has occurred to 
him, and he still seeks another word, of about the same 
meaning, which shall " sound better." 

Still further to illustrate this point : a student used the phrase 
"common avocations," and objected to my suggestion of ** common 
vocations." He was better pleased with "ordinaiy vocations," but 
entirely satisfied with ** usual vocations." Why ? Its rhythm was 
identical with that of his original phrase. 

On the Rhythm of Prose, see Cicero, De OrcUore, B. III., eh. iv. ; 
Leslie Stephen's Hours in a Library, p. 283 sq. ; and Lord Bantam, 
p. 63. Herbert Spencer, Essay on Style, p. 39, acutely emphasizes 
the advantages accruing from Rhythmical construction, as follows : 
** If , as we have seen, there is an expenditure of mental energy in 
the mere act of listening to verbal articulations, or in that silent 
repetition of them which goes on in reading — if the perceptive 
faculties must be in active exercise to identify every syllable ; then 
any mode of so combining words as to present a regular recurrence 
of certain traits which the mind can anticipate, will diminish that 
strain upon the attention required by the total irregularity of prose. 
Just as the body, in receiving a series of varying concussions, must 
keep the muscles ready to meet the most violent of them, as not 
knowing when such may come ; so the mind, in receiving unarranged 
articulations, must keep its perceptives active enough to recognize 
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the least easily caught sounds. And as, if the concussions recur in 
a definite order, the body may husband its forces by adjusting the 
resistance needful for each concussion; so, if the syllables be 
rhythmically arranged, the mind may economize its energies by 
anticipating the attention required for each syllable/' 

An author in Littell's Living Age for April 27, 1882, says : ** The 
sixteenth century was an age of long-winded sentences ; but we find 
no long-winded sentences in the original portions of the Prayer- 
Book ; and the authors of the Prayer-Book understood, in its perfec- 
tion, one art which we will not say is wholly lost, but which it is 
certain that a vast number of people do not understand or care for. 
We mean the art of prose rhythm. Many people seem to put to- 
gether their sentences anyhow ; they either do not think about the 
matter at all, or only think how they may drag in the longest words. 
But here and there you find a writer who weighs every syllable that 
he writes, to whom a syllable too much or too little is as painful in 
a prose sentence as in a stanza of verse, and to whom a thoughtless 
change of a rhythmically built sentence is as grating to the ear as a 
false quantity in a hexameter or iambic verse. There is some mys- 
terious law in these matters which we are not philosophers enough 
to throw into the shape of any definite precepts, but about which a 
careful writer feels by instinct when it is obeyed and when it is 
broken. Now among men who thoroughly knew what rhythm was, 
we must give a high place to the makers of our Prayer-Book, and, 
above all, to the authors of the older translation of the Book of 
Psalms." 

Cf . De Mille's RhetoriCy p. 277. 

Leslie Stephen quotes, as an illustration of prose rhythm, De 
Quincey's comments on a passage from Sir Thomas Browne : ** What 
a melodious ascent, as of a prelude to some impassioned requiem 
breathing from the pomps of earth and from the sanctities of the 
grave ! What a flucttis decumanus of rhetoric ! Time expounded, 
not by generations or centuries, but by vast periods of conquests 
and dynasties, — by cycles of Pharaohs and Ptolemies, Antioclii and 
Arsacides ! And these vast successions of time distinguished and 
figured by the uproars which revolve at their inaugurations ; by the 
drums and tramplings rolling overhead upon the chambers of the 
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forgotten dead — the trepidations of time and mortality vexing^ at 
secular intervals j the everlasting Sabbaths of the grave,^'' 

R. H. Home (in The New Spirit of ihe Age, p. 45 sq.) gives a 
striking illustration of Dickens's tendency to drop into blank verse. 
The passage to which we refer is reproduced in One Hundred Choice 
Selections^ No. 3, p. 69. 

In order to secure a rhythmical style, it is necessary : — 
(a) That there be neither redundancy nor deficiency in 
the accentuation ; that the syllables accented in utterance 
be emphatic in thought; that the sentence close with a 
suitable cadence. 

Of course, one cadence will be suitable for one thought, 
another for another ; but on purely rhythmical grounds, a 
long word gives a better ending than a short word or 
words — that is, one accent is better than several ; and an 
accented syllable followed by an unaccented syllable, seems 
to be the cadence most approved by the ear. Longfellow's 
line: 

" Cloyed with the luscious figs of Dalmanutha," 

is rhythmically attractive, altogether apart from its mean- 
ing — of which, indeed, it cannot make much boast. 

Still, that a sentence should never end with a short word (a rule 
sometimes laid down) is contrary to the Germanic spirit of our lan- 
guage and the usage of our best authors. Such a sentence as the 
following (from the London Spectator) is certainly inelegant : ** It 
had no immediate bearing on the question which has now been come 
to." But Reed's English Literature, p. 102, gives forcible illustra- 
tions, from authors of high repute, of sentences ending with a 
preposition. 

(6) That members of sentences, and sentences of para- 
graphs, be not too fragmentary and abrupt. That lack 
of continuity which, to borrow Coleridge's figure, makes 
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^ the sentences in a page have the same connection with 
each other that marbles have in a bag," is especially fatal 
to the rhythm of prose. Tedious and purposeless involu- 
tion, on the other hand, is both unrhythmical and obscure. 
(<?) Where members of a sentence correspond to each 
other in sense or position, they should be similar in con- 
struction and proportionate in length. 

niastrations of the defect against which we would guard our 
readers are : " Such situations as those which you depict are un- 
pleasant and a snared [Say : ** dangerous.''] ** The soldier, trans- 
fixed by the spear, writhed.^* [Say : ** fell, writhing, to the ground."] 

(d) That there be not too many, too long, or too com- 
plicated parentheses, 

(e) That there be suitable alternation of periodic and 
loose sentences. 

(/) That there be such arrangement of the members of 
a sentence as will facilitate its oral delivery , — prominent 
members standing where they can easily and naturally be 
made prominent by pitch and stress. This is essential 
even when our production is not to be orally delivered, 
since the reader virtually delivers it to himself. We 
should be careful, however, not to sacrifice the sense to 
the rhythmical requirements of the ear, remembering that 
sense has its harmony as well as sound. 

See Blair, Lecture XIII., who says: '* Sense hath its harmony as 
well as sound ; and where the sense of a period is expressed with 
clearness, force, and dignity, it will seldom happen but the words 
will strike the ear agreeably." 

8. Lastly, the moderate use of Fresh and Agreeable Im- 
agery tends to promote Elegance — a point that will be 
immediately discussed under the head of Figurative Lan- 
guage. 
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Figarative Langaage. 

Figurative Language may be defined as language that 
deviates from the plain and ordinary way of describing an 
object, or stating a fact. 

Figurative Language tends to promote : — 

1. Clearness, by associating the object, or the fact, under 
discussion with more familiar objects or facts. In order 
to secure the highest excellence in respect to clearness, 
the figurative expression must be accompanied by ade- 
quate literal statements. Thus Prof. J. R. Seeley says : 
" It is the test of a solid thought that it will bear a change 
of clothing. Hollow and delusive thoughts are known by 
their always wearing the same formula, as spectres always 
appear in the same dress" 

Another illustration of this principle may be borrowed from De 
Quincey» Historical Essays, vol. ii., p. 179: **The problem before 
the writer is : to project his own inner mind — to bring out, con- 
sciously, what yet lurks, by involution, in many unanalyzed feelings ; 
in short, to pass through a prism, and radiate into distinct elements, 
what previously had been to himself but dim and confused ideas 
intermingled with each other /^ 

Again, from Shairp's Religion and Culture, p. 91 : ** The spirit of 
man is an instrument which cannot give out its deepest, finest tones 
except under the immediate hand of the Divine Harmonist That is, 
before it can educe the highest capacities of which human nature is 
capable, culture must cease to be culture and pass over into reli- 
gion." 

George Brimley, Essays, p. 44, says : ** Simile and figure may be 
Regarded as a natural short-hand, which substitutes well-known 
things for the unknown qualities of whatever has to be described, 
and which, therefore, gives the general ejQfect of the things to be 
described without necessitating the effort of minute description." 
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A. S. Hill, Rhetoric, p. 148, notices the fact that when similes are 
used to impress, they should precede; when to explain, they should 
follow, the thought to be illustrated. 

2. Energy, by associating the object, or fact, under dis- 
cussion, with more impressive objects or facts. For ex- 
ample (from Prof. Seeley's Roman Imperialism^ p. 248) : 
" The all-worshipped tripos produces, in fact, what may- 
be called a universal suspension of the work of education. 
Cambridge is like a country invaded by the sphinx. To 
answer the monster's conundrums has become the one 
absorbing occupation." 

With similar purpose, Lowell says : ** I do not like to say it; but 
he has sometimes smothered the child-like simplicity of Chaucer 
under feather-beds of verbiage." Cf. Milton's 

'' I was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.'' 

3. Elegance, by associating the object, or fact, under 
discussion, with more pleasurable objects or facts. As 
Tennyson (in his Queen Mary) says : 

" And tropes are good to clotht iht naked truth 
And make it seem more seemly." 

Chaucer abounds in figures of this nature. E.g., 

" Embronded was he, as it were a med€ 
Alful of /ressh€ flour^s, white and reedi, 
Synginge he was, or flowtynge, al the day. 
He was asfressh as is the moneth of May.** 

A ** trope'' (from tgiTrsiv, to turn) is any word turned away from 
its ordinary and literal signification. Macbeth, Might and Mirth of 
Literature (a book which discusses three hundred and sixty-five differ- 
ent forms of figurative language), p. 221 sq., proposes to restrict 
the term to adjectives which are thus turned from their proper appli- 
cation ; e.g,, ** A sick bed" ; ** The merry bells." 
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Under the head of Figurative Language, we may recog- 
nize Figures of Speech and Figures of Thought. 

Figures of speech are deviations from the ordinary 
form of expression^ unaccompanied by any essential modi- 
fication of the thought expressed; e.g,^ Alliteration, Paro- 
onomasia. 

Figures of thought are deviations, not only from the 
ordinary forms of expression^ but also from the ordinary 
methods of conception; e,g.^ Personification. Their use 
is founded upon three different principles, which lie at 
the foundation, not only of human speech, but of human 
knowledge : — 

A. The Principle of Similarity. 

B. The Principle of Dissimilarity. 

0. The Principle of Association. 

1. Figures of Speech. 

1. Alliteratioay or the repetition of similar sounds at the 
beginning of successive words. JE.g,^ 

'Mpt alliteration's artful aid." — Churchill. 

''And Ae Aim Aurtleth with Ais Aors adoun." — Chaucer, 

Alliteration is an accepted excellence in English com- 
position, possibly through the influence of the Anglo- 
Saxon metrical system, which required that at least one 
accented syllable in each of the half-lines which make up 
a verse (generally two syllables in the first half-line and 
one in the second) should begin with a similar sound. 
For example : 

" In a «omer «eflon | when «ofte was the «onn^, 
I «Aope me into ^Aroud^s | as I a «Aep werr^, 
In Aabite as an Aeremite | unAoly of werk^s, 
Went^ u;ide in this u;orld | u^ondres to here." 

—Piers Plowman. 
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A fine modern illustration of Alliteration is afforded by the follow- 
ing stanza from Swinburne^s AJUdanta in Calydon : 

** When the hounds of spring are on winter's traces, 
The mother of months, in meadow and plain, 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leayes and ripple of rain." 

It is noty however, to be too frequently employed; and 
violence should never be done to the thought, — either by 
distortion or meaningless amplification, — for the sake of 
securing it. An illustration of the first defect is (from a 
student's oration): "Sharing alike the defects and the 
desires of the French Revolution." Our illustration of the 
second defect is from the Contemporary/ Review : " When 
Mr. Spurgeon's star first rose above the homiletic horizon.^* 

Mr. Ruskin thus satirizes the tendency — which is very common 
among young writers — to carry alliteration to excess: **I was 
obliged to write too young, when I knew only half truths, and was 
eager to set them forth by what I thought fine words. People used 
to call me a good writer then ; now they say I can^t write at all, 
because, for instance, if I think anybody^s house is on fire, I only 
say : * Sir, your house is on fire ; ^ whereas formerly I used to say : 

* Sir, the abode in which you probably passed the delightful days of 
youth is in a state of inflammation,* and everybody used to like the 
effect of the two p's in * probably passed,^ and of the two d^s in 

• delightful days.' " 

Amos Dean, in his History of dvilizcUion, gives us abundant illus- 
trations of the abuse which Ruskin satirizes. Thus, speaking of 
Egypt, he says : *' It is a land of monuments, of mummies and of 
Mamelukes ; a land of the pyramid and the palace, of the temple 
and the tomb ; a land where secrecy and silence, and marvel and 
mystery, so long maintained their sway amongst the living that, 
when nothing remained in £gypt but its mummies and its monu- 
ments, they still claimed a dominion unsurpassed and apparently 
perpetual." 

It seems to be conceded that a certain dergyman^s fondness for 
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alliteration, which caused him to blander into the phrase " Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion/^ cost Mr. Blaine the presidency of the 
United States. But that alliteration is not only attractive, but, when 
used in moderation, effectiye, is illustrated by the following sen- 
tence from Walker's Science of Wealth, "Large iron-works are 
hastily and ignorantly gotten up. They are managed by incompetent 
men, and worked by inexperienced hands; they turn out imperfect 
iron, with inevitable loss and final insolvency, "^^ 

2. Paronomasia, or the use of words, in close connec- 
tion, which are similar in sound, but dissimilar in sense. 
Mff.^ "A fratricidal struggle will be waged between those 
members who have taken their back pay and those members 
who have Bent their pay hack.^^ — The Nation. 

""M-j Lord, I have remembranoes of yours, 
Which I have longed long to re-deliver." — Hamlet. 

The pun is a species of paronomasia. For example : 

** His death, which happened in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell ; 
They went and told the sexton, 
And the sexton tolled the bell.'* —ITood. 

It is not necessary, however, that there be such incongruity be- 
tween words of similar sound as will excite a sense of the ludicrous. 
Thus, we have a fine paronomasia in Demosthenes, De Corona: 
El dk yq&ifovja Tragdyofia, naqavdfjmv •^qafpdfisvov — which may be 
translated: '*If, indeed, iT^c^i^m^ illegal decrees, for illegal decrees 
being indicted,^^ Rom. i. 28 also affords a good, though untrans- 
latable, example. Swinburne, in the following line, addressed to the 
French poet Villon, effectively combines alliteration and parono- 
masia : 

'' Shame soiled thy song, and song assoiled thy shame." 

8. Heiosis, or latotes (from /ieimv^ less ; and ln6g^ plain), 
which consists in the representation of an object as less 
than it really is. ^.^., " A citizen of no mean city." " He 
had been wrested by no common deliverer from the grasp 
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of no common foe. He had been redeemed by the sweat 
of no vulgar agony ^ by the blood of no earthly' sacrifice.^^ 

The figures of speech already mentionedy are especially 
conducive to Elegance ; though Meiosis, or Litotes, tends, 
also, to promote Energy, by exciting the hearer to frame 
and accept a stronger statement than is fairly admissible, 
because a weaker statement than is evidently demanded is 
made. 

4. Pleonasm (from nUioiv^ more) consists in the use of 
more words to express the speaker's meaning than are 
strictly necessary. Pleonasm is a Rhetorical defect when 
nothing is gained by using more words than are necessary 
to express one's thought. E,g,^ in the sentence : " It was 
revealed to him that he was to become, in the future^ the 
leader and prophet of that people." It is regarded as 
justifiable, however, when the significance of the speaker's 
thought would be likely to be overlooked, if that thought 
were stated with absolute precision. 

For example, in the sentence: *• Marshal your arguments, as a 
skilful general does his forces, so that they may mutually support 
each other,'*'* I should regard the introduction of the word ** mutually," 
as a case of justifiable pleonasm ; since it serves to clarify and en- 
force the author's meaning. Again, in the sentence : ** His anticipa- 
tions of the future were as gloomy as his recollections of thepast^^^ I 
should not strike out the italicized words, since they serve to make 
more clear and impressive the contrast intended. I should, how- 
ever, strike the italicized words from the sentence: **His anticipa- 
tions of the future were of the gloomiest nature ; " since, in this 
sentence, they serve no useful purpose. 

Pleonasm is to be sharply discriminated from Tautology, 
or the purposeless repetition of the same idea (Tatiid Xiyeiv') 
which is never justifiable. U^g^t "They returned back 
to the same city from whence they came ow^." Pleonasm 
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uses more words than are necessary to express the thought, 
but it does not offensively repeat the thought. It tends 
to promote Clearness ; but is unfavorable to Energy. 

6. Ellipsis (from 'ev + Xet;re*y), or the omission of words 
that are fairly essential to the complete expression of 
our thought. JE,g.^ " A narrow alley, leading to the river, 
where a wretched little bill Found Drowned was weep- 
ing on the wet wall." — Little Dorrit. 

. The excessive use, — or, rather, flagrant abuse, — of this figure 
is one of the principal causes of Robert Browning's obscurity. 

6. Asyndeton (from d + atJy + ^ery), or the omission of con- 
nectives. ^.^., " I came, I saw, I conquered." This figure 
is especially natural to the orator. 

Aristotle (Rhetoric, B. III., ch. xix.) at once notes and exemplifies 
the fact that Asyndeton is appropriate to the close of one's dis- 
course : ** And, for the close, the style without connectives is becom- 
ing, in order that it may be a peroration, not an oration. * I have 
spoken — you have heard — the easels in your hands, — pronounce 
your decision.' " The words in quotation are the closing words of 
Demosthenes, De Corona, and also the closing words of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric, 

Standing over against Asyndeton, we have "Polysyndeton," or 
the excessive use of conjunctions, which serves to detain attention on 
the several items in an enumeration. Thus Dr. Russell, in his de- 
scription of the battle of Solferino, says: ** After sixteen hours of 
thundering sounds, and dense smoke, and shrill death-shrieks, and 
the rush of squadrons shaking the earth, and the measured tramp 
of many thousands, marching to death, and the shouts of multi- 
tudes in wild excitement; we are told that, upon one side alone, 
thirty-five thousand killed and wounded, are stretched upon the 
plain." 

7. AposiopSsis (from AttcJ + <r«w7rai'), which consists in leav- 
ing a statement unfinished, as if unable, or unwilling, 
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to complete it. E.g.^^ " He is a heartless — but words fail 
me in which to describe his enonnities." 

Similar to Aposiopesis, is what is sometimes known as *' Sup- 
pression." Thus Everett, speaking of Daniel Webster, says: **Do 
you ask me if he had faults ? I answer. He was a man." 

8. Epizenzis (from inl + Jci/yi'i&fa*), which consists in the 
emphatic repetition of a word just uttered, coupled with 
an expansion of the thought which it first suggested. 
Mff.<, " Shall I attempt to describe Rome — Rome, the 
birth-place of all that is beautiful and grand? " 

9. Epanalepsis (from ^ni + ivik + lafipdveiv^^ which consists 
in the repetition of a word or phrase, after the interven- 
tion of other matter. JS,ff.^ " He came to the city, at last, 
after long and tedious wanderings — to the city which had, 
for years, been the shrine of his devotions." 

10. laterrogatioii, which consists in challenging the assent 
of one's hearers to what would, in unfigured discourse, be 
matter of simple assertion. -2?.^^., "Whither shall I go 
from thy spirit ; or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? " 
A moderate use of this figure is highly conducive to 
Energy ; and sometimes we may, legitimately, avail our- 
selves of it to suggest an opinion which we do not care 
formally to state. We must beware, however, lest, through 
sheer indolence, we use it too frequently — loosely raising 
a question, where we should have formulated the fact 
which our question covers. 

Abbott, in his How to Write Clearly, invites us to ** Contrast * No 
one ever names Wentworth without thinking of,' etc., with *But 
Wentworth — who ever names him without thinking of those harsh, 
dark features, ennobled by their expression into more than the 
majesty of an antique Jupiter?'" 
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11. Hyperbole (from ^niq-^-^^lUiv^^ whicli consists in stat- 
ing a fact more strongly than is at all consistent with 
literal truth. H-g*', " The English gain two hours a day, 
by clipping their words." — Voltaire. An extravagant 
statement of this kind, attracts and impresses, where literal 
adherence to truth would be tame and ineffective. Hyper- 
bole should, however, be charily used, and should have a 
substantial basis in truth. 

This, for instance, is Lowell's way of saying that Gilbert White, 
author of The Natural History of SelbomCy was passionately fond and 
proud of his work: **I believe he would gladly have consented to 
be eaten by a tiger or a crocodile, if, by that means, the occasional 
presence, within his parish limits, of either of those anthropopha- 
gous beasts could have been established." — My Study Windows, p. 2. 

Another illusti'ation of what Quintilian calls *' an elegant surpass- 
ing of truth," may be found in Emerson's famous lines : 

** Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot Tieard round the world,** 

Cowley quite overdoes the matter in the following sentence: **I 
found her pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate that, were the 
world 01^ fire, they might have drowned the wrath of heaven and 
quenched the mighty sun." 

12. Climax (from xX/^a$, a ladder), which consists in 
gradually rising, by successive stages of more and more 
emphatic statement, to the fullest and most impressive 
utterance of one's thought. Thus, Theodore Parker, 
speaking of Jesus, says : " He pours out a doctrine beau- 
tiful as the light, sublime as heaven, and true as God." 

The stock example (which is, also, a very good illustration of 
** Interrogation ") is from Cicero : ** Facinus est, vincire civem Boma- 
num; scelus, verberare; prope parricidium, necare; quid dicam 
in crucem iollere ? " 
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Standing oyer against Climax, we have *' Anticlimax,** which is 
yery carefully to be avoided, except in humorous writings. No 
better exemplification of that descent from the sublime to the ridic- 
ulous which constitutes Anticlimax can be found, than in Cowley^s 
Odt on the Resurrection : 

** Then all the wide-extended sky, 
And all the harmonions worlds on high, 
And VirgiTs sacred work shall die." 

Conipare the following obituary notice: *'She was a woman of 
many accomplishments and virtues, graceful in her movements, win- 
ning in her address, a kind friend, a faithful and loving wife, a most 
affectionate mother, and she played beautifully on the pianoforte,^ 

With regard to Climax we should be careful : — 

(a) That there be a reuglar ascent in the thought, and 
not merely in the expression. 

(() That the ascent be easy and natural. 

(<?) That the figure be not too frequently employed. It 
is not pleasant to be eternally going up stairs. 

There should, however, in every sentence and in every 
discourse, be an increase in strength and completeness as 
we proceed in our work ; though it may not be so strik- 
ing as to constitute what is technically termed " climax." 

See A. S. Hill's Principles of Rhetoric, p. 133. 

The eight figures last mentioned are especially condu- 
cive to Energy ; and are to be employed only when the 
speaker is thoroughly in earnest, for only then will frag- 
mentary, abrupt and exaggerated forms of speech seem 
natural. 

II. FiGTJBBS OP Thought. 

A. Fonnded upon the principle of Similarity, we have : — 

1. Comparison. Figurative Comparison differs from Ex- 
emplifying Comparison (which has already been dis- 
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cussed), in being less full and formal in statement; and 
in availing itself of illustrative objects more remotely 
allied to the object to be illustrated. It is, however, 
essentially the same process. It may be used either to 
explain, to intensify, or to embellish the matter under dis- 
cussion. It may serve either to elevate or to degrade. 

An expressed comparison is called a »imile (Lat. 9imili%). 
E.g., 

** Him, like the working bee in blossom dust, 
Blanched with his mill, they found.*' — Tennyson. 

An implied comparison is called a metaphor (from 
(/u6Td+9)^^£»y), and consists in the transference to an object 
of a term that is only applicable to it in a figurative 
sense. -Ef.^r., " Style is the gossamer on which the seeds of 
truth float through the world." — Bancroft. 

Similes are more conducive to Clearness: Metaphors, 
to Energy. Either may be conducive to Elegance. 

See Herbert Spencer, Essay on Style, p. 31: ''If, drawing an 
analogy between mental and physical phenomena, we say : * As, in 
passing through the crystal, beams of white light are decomposed 
into the colors of the rainbow ; so, in traversing the soul of the poet, 
the colorless rays of truth are transformed into brightly tinted 
poetry,^ it is clear that, in receiving the double set of words express- 
ing the two halves of the comparison, and in carrying the one half 
to the other, considerable attention is absorbed. Most of this is 
saved, however, by putting the comparison in a metaphorical form, 
thus : * The white light of truth, in traversing the many-sided, trans- 
parent soul of the poet, is refracted into iris-hued poetry.'" 

The following examples may serve to illustrate Simile and Metap 
phor in their various uses : * — 

** Jesus uttered words that stir the soul, as summer dews call up 
the faint and sickly grass." — Theodore Parker. 

1 The Btadent shoxdd be required to specify the figurei and indicate the 
purpose which it subseryes. 
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" Now mom, her rosy feet In th' eastern clime 
Adyancing, sows the earth with orient pearl." 

** A man who is not able to make a bow to his conscience every 
morning, is not in a healthful condition.** — Douglas Jerrold, 

««And the three passed over the white sands and between the 
rocks, dlent as their shadows.** — Coleridge : Wanderings of Cain, 

*' Bat now the son had, in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap ; 
" And, like a lobster boiled, the mom 
From black to red began to turn." 

—Butlkb: Htidibras. 

«< The illusion that great men and great events came oftener in 
early times than now, is partly due to historical perspective. As in 
a range of equi-distant columns, the farthest off look the closest ; so 
the conspicuous objects of the past seem more closely clustered, the 
more remote they are.** — MacatUay. 

** As if the flower 

That blows a globe of after arrowlets 

Ten-thousand fold had grown, flashed the fierc e shield. 

All sun." 

— Tennyson, 

« The mind of England*s Elizabeth was like one of those ancient 
Druidical monuments, called ' rocking-stones.* The finger of Cupid, 
boy as he is painted, could put her feelings in motion ; but the power 
of Hercules could not have destroyed their equilibrium.** — Scott, 

<'It was in self-defence that Puritanism in America began those 
transient persecutions, of which the excess shall find in me no apolo- 
gist; but which were no more than a train of mists hovering, of an 
autumn morning, over the channel of a fine river that diffuses fresh- 
ness and fertility wherever it winds.^* 

** Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity." 

—Shbllbt: Adanais. 

** Only a step into the open air, 
Out of a tent already luminous 
With light that shines through its transparent walls." 

^Longfellow (Of Death). 
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*' As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its heart the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.'' 

— Goldsmith: The Deterted Village, 

** Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some 
few to be chewed and digested.^' — Bacon : Essay on Studies, 

** The white mist, like a face-cloth to the face, 
Clung to the dead earth, and the land was still/' 

Tennyson : Guinevere. 

''Men whose lives glided on, like rivers that water the woodlands. 
Darkened hy shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of heaven." 

LoNOFBLLOW : Evangeline. 

** Bent, like a laboring oar that toils in the surf of the ocean. 
Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of the notary-public." 

—Ih. 

** He has a solid ba^e of temperament ; 
But, as the water-lily starts and slides 
Upon the level in little puffs of wind. 
Though anchored to the bottom, such is he." 

Tknntson: The Princess, 

Comparison may, as has been already remarked, be 
either direct or analogical — that is, it may be founded on a 
resemblance of attributes, or on a resemblance of rela- 
tions. The following sentence affords an example of both 
direct and analogical comparison : '* The poems of Byron 
are as the scenes of a summer evening, where all is 
tender and grand and beautiful [direct] ; but the damps 
of disease descend with the dews of heaven, and the pes- 
tilent vapors of night are breathed in with the fragrance 
and the balm [analogical]." — Frhhie. 

In the introduction of comparisons, the following rales 
and cautions should be observed : — 

(1) The resemblances traced should be real ; not fanci- 
ful. George Gilfillan pretty uniformly violates this rule. 
Witness the following sentence from his Bards of the 
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Bible : " David, in fleeing from Saul, strips off a song to 
expedite his flight " — which means, if it means anything, 
that, as stripping off a garment facilitates flight, so sitting 
down to compose a psalm facilitates flight. 

Other illustrations are : — 

*' Cook-books are coming out, like the leaves of Vallambrosa.^* — 
Rochester Paper. 

'* Fancy sports on airy wing, like a meteor on the bosom of a 
summer cloud." — Burke. 

** Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey. 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy." 

— Dry den. 

"Oh I to be nothing — nothing ; 
Only to lie at his feet 
A broken and emptied vessel 

For the Master's use made meet.'' 

" When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O'ershadows all the earth and skies. 
Like some dark, beauteons bird, whose plume 

Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes — 
That sacred gloom, those fires divine. 
So grand, so countless, Lord, are thine." 

— Moore. 

The last illustration (which has been very much admired) is not 
only fanciful, but inappropriate and degrading. 

Equally fanciful (and so disgusting that we hesitate to quote it) 
is the following description of small-pox,«f rom Dryden : 

" Blisters with pride swelled, which through 's flesh did sprout, 
Like rosebuds stuck i' the lily skin about; 
Each little pimple had a tear in it, 
To wail the fault its rising did commit. 
Or were these gems, sent to adorn his skin, 
The cabinet of a richer soul within ? " 

The Nation, for October 17, 1872, says : ** The papers are full of 
imagery drawn from the military art. The Liberal voters are all 
forces, columns and lines. Greeley is their general. They are now 
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closing their rankSf pushing an their column^ or else retreaHng in 
good order j' and ^ne paper calls for * a fresh chorus of war bugles.' 
The fondness of politicians for military parlance is, in part, due to 
the fact that blind obedience is the highest military virtue, and rea- 
soning upon one's orders a serious military offence. If, therefore, 
they can get a Toter to look upon himself, even vaguely, as a 
soldier — instead of a sober citizen, engaged in managing the affairs 
of his country — they can, of course, drag him into folly, and keep 
him there an indefinite period." 

(2) The resemblances traced should not be trite. Mg.^ 
" Bold as a lion ; " « Cold as ice." 

Cf . Longfellow^s Intentionally tame and commonplace simile : 

** Fair Almirft in the upper class, 
Who was, as in a sonnet he had said, 
As pure as watery and as good as bread J* 

(8) The resemblances traced should not be too obvious. 
It is generally claimed that the comparison of one object 
with another object which falls within the same category 
(e,g.^ Napoleon with Caesar) does not constitute figurative 
language. Any such figure will certainly be very tame 
and lifeless. E,g.^ 

" The olive depth of pines." — Bret Harte* 
''The sea is like a silvery lake." — itfoore. 

(4) Neither should the resemblances traced be too 
recondite, or too remote. The following lines, in which Ten- 
nyson apostrophizes his heart, exemplify both these 
defects : 

" Break, thou deep yase of chilling tears 
Which grief hath shaken into frost" 

Howells^s description of the ruins of the Coliseum, as ** mere 
phonographic consonants, representing the past out of which all 
vocal glory has departed, ^^ is admirable to a phonographer, but too 
recondite for the masses. So, too, is the following passage from 
Holmes: **How many of all these ancient folios around me are 
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like 80 many old capels! The gold has passed out of them long 
ago; but their pores are full of the dross with which it was 
mingled.*' 

The following metaphor, from Treyelyan^s Life of Fox, is fresh 
and vigorous; but, perhaps, a little too technical for the general 
public: **The portrait which had been bitten into the national 
memory by the acids of Junius had never been obliterated.** 

(5) We should beware of imdesignedly depreciating an 
object by comparison with another either too high (in 
which case, the mind refuses to accept the comparison), 
or too low, or too common. Dr. Cheever, for example, 
unintentionally degrades the Almighty by describing a 
volcano as '^ That wonderful old furnace where the hand 
of God works the bellows." 

Cf . Cowley*s line : 

'' In life's fair mom, his fame did early orow.*' 

Macaulay, describing Whitgift, gives a capital illustration of the 
intentionally degrading metaphor: **Hewas now in the chrysalis 
state — putting off the worm and putting on the dragon-fly — a sort 
of intermediate grub between sycophant and oppressor.** Compare 
Thaokeray^s description of the old age of the poet Gay: '* There 
he was lapped in cotton, and had his plate of chicken and his 
saucer of cream, and frisked, and barked, and wheezed, and so 
ended.** 

In the same spirit, Beecher says : " An, illustration is never to be 
a mere ornament, although its being ornamental is no objection to 
it. If a man^s sermon is like a boiled ham, and the illustrations are 
like cloves stuck in it afterwards to make it look a little^ better, it is 
contemptible.** 

(6) The resemblance traced should not be carried too 
far. For instance. Young tells us that Old Age should: 

** Walk thonghtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that yast ooean it most sail so soon." 
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This is all very well ; but he adds, marring the figure 
by minuteness of detail : 

" And put good works on board, and wait the wind 
That shortly blows us into worlds unknown." 

See EnglancPs Antiphon^ p. 116, for a similar illustration from 
Donne. 

(7) The language employed should be thoroughly oon- 
graouB. We should beware : — 

(a) Of mixing literal and figurative language. The stock 
illustration is : " Boyle was the father of Chemistry and 
brother of the Earl of Cork." It should be borne in 
mind that language is largely made up of " fossil meta- 
phors," and that it is frequently necessary to remember 
the primitive and etymological sense of words which we 
couple together, in order to avoid the semblance of incon- 
gruity. 

Cf. **The dove of liberty had returned, with the olive-branch of 
hope in her 6eaAj." — A Student. 

** While it has banded society together, it has implanted, in each 
intermediate link, a spirit of independence.^' — Irving, 

** O I somewhere, meek, nnconscions dove, 
That nttestf 'ranging golden hair.'* 

— In Memoriam, 

*' Is it the voice of thunder, or of my father? " 

— The Fair Penitent, 

See the author's Art of E^^ression, p. 83. Cf. Bain, Composition 
and Rhetoric, p. 33. 

(() We should be still more cautious of mixing meta- 
phors, of which defect the following sentence from De 
Quincey's Ussay on Style 'may serve as an illustration : 
" The metre raises the tone of coloring so as to introduce 
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richer tints without jarring upon the presiding hey.^^ Ten- 
nyson, in the lines : 

'' Thou who Btealett jSre 
From the/ouffUotiu of the paat." 

exemplifies the same defect. 

Cf . ** It is matter of congratulatioii to the million, that the last 
poiind of flesh demanded by these sewing-machine Shylocks, is to 
return, with vigor, on their devoted heads." — Rochester Paper, 

*<And when the bloom and embroidery are taken away [from 
the genius of Shakspere] , there remain ebb and flow in unfathom- 
able depths of thought, where every phase of human character and 
experience is revealed to each one who looks and studies.^' — A 
Student. 

** These institutions ^attract to themselves the mental strength of 
the land, forming a focus, from which radiates — whether in The- 
ology, science, literature, or art — the new world of thought, which 
finds its way to the remotest regions, often filtered and unacknowl- 
edged." — Matthew Arnold, 

** Martin F. Tupper is a man into whom impressions soak, 
slowly and with difficulty." — N. Y. Tribune, 

** They inhaled the entrancing spectacle." — Alison, 

** Society should not be employed in building up propensities 
with one hand which it has to pull down with the other." — Anon, 

•• To make a life-senator out of an ex-president would be import- 
ing an exotic into our legislative halls utterly irreconcilable with 
the very alphabet of our polity." — A Student, 

** The scholarly investigations of President Nott and Prof. Stuart 
had stemmed, though not turned, the tide which heated advocates 
of total abstinence had awakened." — Pres, Sampson, 

There is an obvious advantage, as has already been 
observed, in testing an analogical comparison by stripping 
it of its verbiage and reducing it to an equation of ratios. 
II,ff.y X : Y : : A : B. Thus, " the ship ploughs the sea " 
becomes : the ship is to the sea, as the plough is to the 
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land. The application of this test frequently shows that 
the resemblance traced is fanciful or remote ; or that it 
involves more than four terms — that is, it is a mixed 
metaphor. 

See Abbott, Shaksperean Orammar,'p, 430. Sometimes a compar- 
ison is stated in this form. Thus Howells, in Hieir Wedding Journey ^ 
says, speaking of the suspension-bridge at Niagara, **The exquisite 
structure which sways so tremulously from its towers, and seems to 
lay so light a hold on earth [where its cables sink into the ground] , 
is, to other bridges, what the blood horse is to the common breed of 
roadsters.*' And again, speaking of a party of actresses: **Th6 
ladies were dressed and jewelled with a kind of broad effectiveness 
which was, to the ordinary style of society, what scene-painting is 
to painting.'* So, too, Emerson says: '*As the lime-stone of the 
continent consists of infinite masses of the shells of animalculse, so 
language is made up of images or tropes which now, in their second- 
ary use, have long since ceased to remind us of their poetic origin." 
And Leslie Stephen says of Pope : ** Pope's * equivocation ' is, to the 
equivocation of ordinary men, what a tropical fern is to the stunted 
representatives of the same species in England. It grows until the 
fowls of the air can rest on its branches." 

Similar to Comparison, and subject to substantially the 
same rules, are : — 

2. The Allegory, which is an extended metaphor. See, 
for example, the eightieth Psalm, Bunyan's Pilgrim^ 8 Prog- 
rew, Hawthorne's Celestial Railroad^ or Arthur Hugh 
Clough's Qua cursum ventus. 

8. The Fable, which is essentially similar to the Allegory ; 
although briefer, more obviously didactic, and character- 
ized by the free endowment of the brute creation, and 
even the inanimate world, with the attributes of reason 
and speech, ^sop affords abundant examples. Cf. 
Judges ix. 8 sq. 
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4. The Parable^ which is a religious allegory. The New 
Testament is full of illustrations. See Luke, chap. xv. 

Under the head of Similarity, we may also include : — 

5. Fersoniflcation, which regards things inanimate as if 
they were animate. E.g., "The pyramids, doting with 
age, have forgotten the names of their founders." — Sir 
Tho9, Browne. The English language is peculiarly favor- 
able to the. employment of this figure, from the fact that 
it does not recognize " constructive gender," and, hence, 
can personify by the use of such monosyllables as " he," 
" her," etc. ' 

For furtlier illastrations of Personification, see : 

^* The conscious water saw its God and blushed." 

— Crashaw. 

** Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed mom, 
About the lonely moated grange.*' 

— Tennyson. 

** Bhodora I if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being.'* 

— Emerson. 

** Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers: 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers." 

— Bryant. 

'* Then it appeared that the cook would not believe in them ; and 
he did not send them, till they were quite faint, the peppery and 
muddy draft which impudently affected to be coffee ; the oily slices 
of fugacious potatoes, slipping about in their shallow dish, and skil- 
fully evading pursuit ; the pieces of beef that simulated steak ; the 
hot, greasy biscuit, steaming up evilly into the face when opened, 
and then soddening into masses of condensed dyspepsia.^' — Howells. 
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** To them the doors gave way 
Groaning; and, in the vestal entry, shrieked 
The virgin marble under iron heels/' 

— Tbnnyson: The Princess, 

** Children lost in the woods and covered with leaves in their slumber. '' 

Longfellow (of Arbutus-blossoms). 

6. Akin to Personification is Prosopopceia (from nQdaatnov + 
noisTv^^ in which the speaker regards himself as person-^ 
ating another. Daniel Webster, for instance, in one of his 
speeches, personates John Adams. 

See Quintilian, B. m., ch. viii., § 49. 

7. Under this head, we must also include Vision, which 
represents things remote, or even non-existent, as if they 
were beneath the speaker's eye. Thus Tennyson, alluding 
to the boys who might have " babbled ' Uncle ' on his 
knee," had his friend Hallam lived, says : 

** I see their unborn faces shine 
Beside the never-lighted fire." 

The use of " the historical present " is often sufficient for 
the purposes of Vision. 

Cf. Everett's : **Methinks I see it now, that one solitary vessel," 
etc.; and note, in Carruthers's edition of Pope, vol. ii., p. 2, the 
gain which resulted from the introduction of Yisioii at the close of 
ITie Bunciczd. 

8. Akin to Vision is Apostrophe, which consists in ad- 
dressing persons who are absent, as if they were present. 
Thus De Quincey, expounding his peculiar views respect- 
ing the Aristotelian Enthymeme, exclaims: " Oxford 1 
thou jwilt think us mad." 

Compare Wordsworth's sonnet beginning : 

"Milton I thou should'st he living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee." 
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Personification, Prosopopoeia, Vision and Apostrophe 
are especially conducive to Energy. The Allegory, the 
Fable and the Parable may be made conducive both to 
Clearness and Elegance. 

B. Founded upon the principle of Dissimilarity, we have : — 

1. Contrast, or negative comparison, which is governed 
by substantially the same rules as Comparison. E,g, : 

** They're no more like than hornets' nests and hives ; 

Or printed sarmons be to holy lives." 

— Lowell, 

2. Antithesis, or the formal statement, in immediate con- 
nection with each other, of opposing facts, opinions or 
sentiments — frequently of positive and negative aspects 
of the same truth. JS.g.^ "The Sabbath was made for 
man ; and not man for the Sabbath." This figure is, if 
rightly managed, promotive of Energy. Care must be 
taken, however, that it be not too frequently employed, 
and that the antithesis be real and natural, not merely 
verbal. In both these respects, Macaulay is a notorious 
offender. There are no neutral tints in his pictures. 
Everything is, with him, either white or black — nothing 
gray. 

See Whately, Rhetoric, p. 238 sq. For further examples, take : 

" Say thou thy say, and I will do my deed." 

— Tennyson. 

** I am describing old age, indeed ; but it is the old age of Homer.** 

— Longintcs, 

** The happy peaks of the azure range, 
Which change forever, yet never change.*' 

— Trowbridge. 

* ** While they think it sufficient to be free from fault, they fall 
into the fault of being free from merit." — Qumtilian, 

** Art is an effort to idealize the real ; and philosophy an effort to 
realize the ideal." — George Eliot 
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''A pedant only will insist on the names; but the distinction in 
the ideas, under some names, can be ignored only by the man who 
is careless of Logic." — De Quincey. 

3. Irony, which consists in using language that, literally 
taken, is in direct opposition to one's meaning. J^.^., " A 
drayman, in a passion, calls out : ' You are a pretty fellow,' 
without suspecting that he is uttering irony, and that ironj'^ 
is one of the principal tropes." — Macaulay, 

By the use of this figure, a perfectly refined lady will, 
as Hamerton suggests, " inflict acute torture in the gentlest 
phrases, whereas her sisters in Billingsgate, coarser but 
not so cruel, are obliged to seek the most sounding 
epithets." 

Hamerton's Thoughts About Art, p. 39. The successful use of 
this figure demands, however, delicacy of touch — an excellence 
which is likely to be lost by those who habitually resort to it. Noth- 
ing is more offensive to good taste, or less likely to subserve any 
sound Rhetorical purpose, than that blunt, brutal, sneering sarcasm 
which awakens nothing but hostility in its victim — nothing but 
sympathy for the victim in the breasts of those who witness his 
vivisection. 

We must take care, also, lest some stupid persons should mistake 
our satirical statement for the expression of our real opinions. The 
more delicate and subtle our satire, the more likely we are to be thus 
misunderstood. 

The tendency of Euphemism and Meiosis (or Litotes) 
to run into Irony, where there is a marked disparity 
between the language and the thought, has already been 
noted. 

C. Founded upon the principle of Association, we have 
Metonymy, or a transference of names (Greek: fistA and 
6yofia^^ which tends to promote Clearness by putting a 
familiar object in the place of one less familiar ; Energy, 
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bj putting a sensible object in the place of a mere abstrac- 
tion ; Elegance, by putting a pleasing object in the place 
of one that is regarded with indifference. 

Under the head of Metonymy, we recognize the substitu- 
tion of : — 

(1) The cause for the effect, and vice versa. JE,g.^ 
"The Lord is my song^* — in reality, the cause of my 
singing. 

(2) The container for the thing contained. ^.^., " He 
was a slave to the lottle.^'* 

(3) The symbol for the thing symbolized. JE.g.^ " The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah." 

(4) Substance for quality (or, "the abstract for the 
concrete "). JE.g.^ " His argument was weakness itself." 

(5) The instrument for the agent. JE,g.^ " The pen is 
mightier than the sword.^^ — Bulwer. 

(6) The author for his works. E.g.^ "They have 
Moses and the prophets.^'* 

(7) The place of production for the thing produced. 
E.g.^ " I prefer Brussels to Axminster.^^ 

Miscellaneous examples of Metonymy are : 

" O! for a beaker full of the wann south,** 

— Keats, 

** The bright deaih quivered at the victim's throat— 

Touched— and I knew no more.*' 

— Tennyson. 

" Then, to the well-trod stage anon. 
If Jonson's leamM sock be on." 

— Milton, 

** And on, through lanes of shouting, Qareth rode." 

— Tennyson. 

*' And called for flesh and wine to feed bis spears.** 

— Tennyson, 
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** The bird I bear, sings not from yonder elm ; 
Bat the flown ecstasy my childhood heard 
Is vocal in my mind, renewed by him." 

— Lowell. 

** Wherein she kept them folded reverently, 
With sprigs of summer laid between the leaves." 

— Tennyson. 

" Poor Richard slowly elbowing Plato out." 

— Lowell 

** And as the fiery Sirins alters hue, 
And bickers into red and emerald, shone 
Their morions, washed with morning." 

TsNMTSON : The Princess. 

'' The world has much reason to thank authors for what they have 
left in the ink-bottle.^' 

" The bullet is giving place to the ballot.^ 

We have still to consider Synecdocbe, some cases of which 
Bain ( Camp, and Rhet.^ pp. 39, 43) classes under the head 
of Figures of Similarity ; othere, under the head of Fig- 
ures of Association. It seems preferable to regard Synec- 
doche as uniformly involving the essential principles of 
both Similarity and Dissimilarity. The objects introduced 
in this figure are similar in kind, but dissimilar in extent 
or degree. By Synecdoche, we put a part for the whole ; 
as, for instance, a " sail " for a " ship," a " blade " for a 
"sword." More specifically. Synecdoche includes the sub- 
stitution of : — 

(1) The concrete for the abstract. E.g.^ 

" Letting / dare not [irresolution] wait upon / would, [desire] 

Like the poor cat V the adage/' 

— Macbeth. 

(2) The species for the genus. Thus, we call any 
murderer a cut-throat. Cf. the Latin sicaritu. 

(8) The individual for the species. U,ff. 

"Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood.'' — Oray. 
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(4) The member for the indiyidual. Thus, Dryden 
characterizes the English militia as : 

** Mouths without hands, maintained at vast ezpenae." 
Cf . Tennyson's 

" Now, scarce three paces measured from the mound, 
We stumbled on a stationary voice [i.e, a sentinel]." 

Also, the colloquial expression : *' Do you want to hire 
a hand ? " 

(5) The material for the thing made. H.g.^ 

" And the stem joy that warriors feel, 
In foemen worthy of their steel." — Scott. 

«* The police used their locusts freely." 

This figure tends especially to promote Energy, by per- 
mitting us to use words to express our thoughts, which 
are more specific than literal adherence to truth would 
sanction. 

With reference to the use of flgnres, the following gen- 
eral principles may be laid down : — 

1. They should not be employed too freely. The 
words " too freely " are, of course, relative in their sig- 
nificance. Some kinds of composition permit, and even 
require, a much freer use of figures than others. We may 
say in general, however, that figures are used too freely, 
when they supersede the literal statement of the points 
that we wish to make ; or, when they distract attention 
from the matter to the manner of discourse. 

2. The same figure should not be employed over and 
over again. Variety is as natural and desirable here, as 
in any other department of Rhetoric. 

3. The figures employed should harmonize, in tone, 
with the general character of the composition. The 
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bolder and briefer forms of figurative language imply 
somewhat intense feeling ; and they should not, therefore, 
be employed in calm and dispassionate discourse. Ornate 
and elaborate figures are out of place in plain discussions 
of prosaic themes. 

Abbott {How to Write Clearly) says : *' Do not use poetic metaphor 
to illustrate a prosaic subject. Even commonplace subjects may be 
illustrated by metaphor ; for it is a metaphor, and quite unobjec- 
tionable, to say, * Consols jumped [not soared] to 94i/ But com- 
monplace subjects must be illustrated by a metaphor that is common- 
place.'' 

4. The special rules and cautions given under the 
head of Illustrative Comparison are applicable, with 
obvious modifications, to ail Figures of Thought. 
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TEST QUESTIONS. 



It is thought that the following questions may be prac- 
tically useful both to instructors and learners. The ques- 
tions do not cover the entire Rhetoric ; but such portions 
of it as the author has found it especially necessary to 
review, and deems especially well adapted to the purposes 
of examination. 

1. On what underlying science, or sciences, does ** the Art of Dis- 
course " rest ? 

2. Mention the four essentials to Grammatical Correctness, and state 
explicitly how the first three may be violated. 

3. Enumerate and characterize the different types of discourse that 
Critical Rhetoric recognizes. 

4. Giye a classification of the forms of literature that fall under the 
head of Representative Discourse, and mention the essential character- 
istics of discourse of this nature. 

5. What two things are essential to Poetry ; and how has Poetry been 
classified ? 

6. Explain the two different purposes that Oratory may contemplate, 
and give a fourfold classification under the last head. 

7. Mention the different kinds of Conclusion that are recognized, and 
indicate those characteristics which the Conclusion should always 
possess. 

8. What is the purpose of the Introduction ; under what general heads 
may it be classified ; and what are its general characteristics ? 

9. Enumerate, in their natural order, the four different purposes which 
Ethical Rhetoric may contemplate, mentioning the faculties that each 
addresses and the object of each. 

10. What principles should goyem the processes of Description and 
Narration ? 
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11. In what respect does Illustrative Comparison differ from Exempli- 
fication ; and what classification is possible under the former head ? 

12. Under what circumstances is the exhibition of proofs in support of 
our proposition unnecessary ? 

13. Give a fourfold Classification of Arguments. 

14. Explain the nature of Arguments from Antecedent Probability, 
classify them, and indicate their utility. 

15. Explain the nature of Arguments from Experience, and give the 
classification under this head. 

16. Show how it is that the Argument from Testimony is included 
under the head of an inference of condition from consequent, and give 
a twofold classification with reference to testimony. 

17. Explain the nature of the Argument from Examples, and state 
what especial care is necessary with reference to arguments of this 
nature. 

18. Define Refutation and indicate the methods by which it is effected. 

19. What principles should govern the Arrangement of Arguments ? 

20. By what two methods may Excitation be effected, and what princi- 
ples should regulate the manifestation of feeling by a speaker ? 

21. What is a proper object of Excitation ? By what methods, and 
under what limitations, may it be presented to an audience ? 

22. What twofold object does Persuasion contemplate, and how do its 
processes vary according to the disposition of those addressed ? 

23. In what respects are Enlightenment, Conviction, and Excitation 
essential to Persuasion; and how are these processes, as employed for this 
purpose, limited ? 

24. Define Style, and mention, in the order of their importance, the 
three qualities that must characterize all good style. 

25. What importance attaches to Naturalness and Adaptation of Style ? 

26. What ideal should we set before us with reference to Clearness of 
Style; and how is this ideal affected by the consideration that Clearness 
is a relative, and not an absolute, virtue ? 

27. What is essential with reference to Clearness in respect to : — 

(1) The speaker's conception ? 

(2) The words employed ? 

(3) The constructions employed ? 

(4) The arrangement of the sentence f 

(5) Amplification? 

(6) Illustration ? 

28. Define Energy and point out its indispensable condition in the 
mind of the speaker. 
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20. What does Energy reqaire with reference to the choice of words ? 
do. What does Energy require with reference to arrangement ? 

31. Define Elegance and indicate its importance. What is essential to 
Elegance so far as the speaker is concerned ? 

32. Explain how the following characteristics are essential to Elegance : 

(1) Simplicity. 

(2) Naturalness. 

(3) Variety. 

(4) Suggestiveness. 

(5) Choiceness of Epithets. 

(6) Terse and Epigrammatic Statement. 

(7) Harmonious Language. 

(8) Fresh and Agreeable Imagery. 

33. To what extent is Euphony essential to Elegance, and what does 
Euphony require ? 

34. Explain and illustrate the possibility of correspondence between 
the Sound and the Sense. 

35. What importance attaches to Rhythmical Proportion, and what 
points require attention in order to secure a Rhythmical prose style ? 

36. Explain what is meant by Figurative Language, and 43how how 
such language tends to promote Clearness, Energy, or Elegance. 

37. Discrfminate between Figures of Speech and Figures of Thought, 
and point out the three different principles on which the latter rest. 

38. Explain and illustrate the following Figures of Speech : — 

(1) Alliteration. 

(2) Paronomasia. 

(3) Meiosis or Litotes. 

(4) Pleonasm. 

(5) Ellipsis. 

(6) Asyndeton. 

(7) Aposiopesis. 

(8) Interrogation. 

(9) Hyperbole. 
(10) Climax. 

39. Explain and illustrate the following Figures of Thought which 
rest upon the principle of Similarity. 

!a. Simile, 
b. Metaphor. 

(2) The Allegory. 

(3) The Fable. 

(4) The Parable. 
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(6) Personification. 

(6) Prosopopoeia. 

(7) Vision. 

(8) Apostrophe. 

40. What rules and cautions are to be heeded in the employment of 
Simile and Metaphor ? 

41. Explain and illustrate the Figures of Thought which are founded 
on the principle of Dissimilarity. 

42. On what principle is Metonomy founded; what is its nature; and 
what classification is given under this head ? 

43. Explain the fundamental basis of Synecdoche; characterize it in 
general terms; and give specific illustrations under this head. 

44. What general suggestions are giyen with reference to the employ- 
ment of Figuratiye Jjanguage? 

45. Give, in tabular form, a general view of the Relations and 
Divisions of Rhetoric 



MISCELLANEQUS EXAMPLES FOR 
RHETORICAL CRITICISM. 



Thb student should be required to point out, namef and correct these 
sentences, referring to those statements in the text-book which justify 
his criticisms. 

1. Who did they come with ? 

2. Last Sabbath was a blessed day with the first church, it being the 
last day of Rev. £. A. Whittier's series of meetings. — Watchman, 

3. The house is incident to decay. 

4. He kindled a spark of loye in my heart, and has left his servant to 
water and care for it. 

5. If brevity is the soul of wit, longevity is the soul of humor. — A 
Student, 

6. He did not establish a throne surrounded by republican institutions; 
but a republic surrounded by the ghost of monarchical institutions.— 

Alison, 

7. He threw his blood-stained sword in thunder down. — Collins, 

8. He did not live to hear but the faint echoings of victory. — A 
Student, 

9. Mr. Smith, the then Secretary. 

10. The sparkling diadem of Mrs. De Lancey Jones, nie Mrs. William 
Smith. 

11. For two years preceding his death he was a constant reader of this 
journal. He was a great sufferer, but grace sustained him. — Religious 
Paper, 

12. We are at peace with the whole world and the rest of mankind. — 
Gen, Scott, 

13. He was swamped in the meshes of his own argi^ment. 

14. A squirrel can climb a tree quicker than a boy. 

15. He flung his powerful frame into the saddle, and his soul into 
the cause. 

16. The stars are the jewels of Heaven's dark hair, 
Tangled up in her tresses, like burrs on a bear. 
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17. Cast your eyes, in retrospect, back over the past. 

18. It was no easy thing to follow in the long line of the distinguished 
principles of this excellent training school, for this the Albany Academy 
has been these many years; but it was the privilege of Professor Gates, 
because of his capacity, to materially appreciate both the reputation and 
efficiency of this famous school. — Rochester Paper. 

1,9. The morning winds played with cascades as with watered-silk 
ribbons. — Richter: Titan. 

20. Donned in a short woollen pea-jacket of English cut, a brisk walk, 
and trousers of an English pattern, Laurence Hutton is the typical 
English gentleman. — New York Star. 

21. Lovest thou me more than these ? 

22. We must keep the ball rolling till it becomes a thorn in the side 
of Congress. 

23. When we asunder part 

It gives us inward pain; 

But we shall still be joined hi heart 
And hope to meet again. 

24. Let them depend each on their own exertions. 

25. Able to employ itself upon them, irrespective of expense and 
regardless of cost. — Redgrave; Manual of Design. 

26. The path of the tornado was from two to six hundred yards 
wide. 

27. Brine containing 26.27 parts of salt in 100, boil at 108.08, when 
the thermometer is placed in the liquid. 

28. You are just as inexcusable for your rebellion against God as were 
those who rebelled against this government when Lincoln was elected 
President. 

29. The didactic hydrates in which Tupper's mind was steeped, seem 
to have deposited silicates upon its surface, as fossil bones are sometimes 
preserved in caverns. — New York Tribune. 

30. With arrows strengthened by philosophy, tempered by historical 
learning, and sharpened with the keenest satire. — A Student. 

31. The defects in our present system are apparent. — New York 
World. 

32. It may be mentioned with some apropos. — N. E. Journal qf 
Education. 

33. From the humblest village school, there may come forth a teacher 
who like Newton, shall bind his temples, with the stars of Orion's belt. 
— Everett. 

34. The glaring curse which Byron hurled against tyranny. -•- A Student. 
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35. I will not waste my strength for nothing. 

36. A torrent of superstition consumed the land. 

37. On his worst day, she even melted and brooded in that gracious, 
womanly way that he watched for; but, as soon as he began to get better, 
he felt that she distanced him. —Dr, Zay. 

38. Growing more courageous, a few boldly denounced the prejudi- 
cial practice of those in authority. 

39. The way life should be used 
Was to acquire. — Browning : Bordello. 

40. The nature of our work was the preparing of a catalogue of the 
books of the library. — A Student, 

41. William was hunting in the forest of Bouen when he heard of 
Harold's election. He at once affected the most unfeigned astonishment. 
— The Normans in Europe, 

42. I will take the balance of the lot. 

43. The honors justly due to those who fairly merited them are not 
equitably distributed. — A Student, 

44. The lewd people were beloved by the priest. 

45. A dark complexion was considered the mark of an alien race and 
dishonorable. Thus Baldr, the noblest of the gods, was fair, and the 
outward appearance of the slave was thus contrasted with that of the 
freeman. Black and ugly they are. — The Normans in Europe. 

46. The Jin mot and spirit of this matter seems to have been utterly 
missed, or, perhaps, willingly winked at, by the journals in their notes. — 
Whistler, 

47. Blind mouths, that scarce themselves know how to hold a sheep- 
hook. — Milton: Lycidas, 

48. We will take it for granted that the custom of investigation of 
fundamental principles has the effect to educate the mind for the com- 
prehension of enlarged and general views and to qualify it in the most 
ample way for understanding the causes and relations of events. — N. E. 
Journal of Education, 

49. How oft would she herself return. 
And tell them all they would have told. 

— Tennyson. 

50. They fall successive, and successive rise. — Pope. 

51. Though the Authorized Version is, unquestionably, by far the best 
which has ever been made, yet, like the sun, U has its spots which it is 
desirable to remove. — Dr. Clark, 

52. It is our best English classic, as well as the Book of Life, and it 
was given to the world when Shakspere, Bacon, Hooker, Raleigh, 
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Ben Jonson, Jeremy Taylor, Drayton, Beaumont, and Fletcher were 
upon the stage — the very Augustan age of ''English undefiled." There 
would, therefore, seem to be eminent propriety in the present attempt to 
remove all imperfections from that *' bright, consummate flower" of our 
splendid mother-tongue. — Ibid. 

53. There is not a sound, orthodox 4uid eyangelical creed, or sjrmbol of 
faith, every part of which cannot be proved by any respectable transla- 
tion of God's Word. — Ibid. 

54. If John Wycliffe was ''the morning star'* of the English refor- 
mation, William Tyndale was "the morning star*' of English printed 
translations of the Bible. — Ibid, 

55. Even the beams of the great rigging-loft were covered with boys 
from end to end. — Reo, J, W. Bonham. 

56. Then hasten thy return ; for, thee away. 

Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy the day. 

57. Florence, where he is buried, Rome, where rises the grandest 
monument of his genius, and other Italian cities, which his art enriched, 
are celebrating, with appropriate ceremonies, the birth of Michael 
Angelo, an event which occurred on the 6th of March, 1474. 

58. Shall we be Plymouth Brethren, or shall we be Baptists ? Either 
one of the two we can be, and preserve some show of logical consistency. 
But to be both at once — that is a riding of two horses which is not only 
difficult, but for any length of time impossible to a thinking man. 

59. Whittier learned to utter man so believingly that it sounded through 
the universal heart, and, reaching into the depths of the divine, it changed 
and became America. — A Student, 

60. Wax is plastic and impressible only when under caloiic influence. — 

A Student,. 

61. Now, however, that all the danger is over, it will probably lend a 
little new dramatic interest to the public entrance of the Governor- 
General of Canada and the Princess Louise, that they came ashore like 
a certain famous Governor of Cyprus and his wife out of the very mouth 
of the storm. — Daily News. 

62. Normal schools are the x>eople's colleges, and no true friend of our 
public school system can afford to lend a hand in tearing them down. It 
would be a step, an important step, toward the overthrow of that grand 
system of popular education which has done so much for our great state, 
and which all good, intelligent and unbiassed citizens cherish and cling 
to with tenacity as the main sheet anchor of hope for the rising genera- 
tion, and the future prosperity of free institutions. 

63. Mankind in the aggregate is always wiser than any single man, 
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because its experience is derived from a larger range of obserration and 
experience, and because the springs that feed it drain a wider region both 
of time and space. — Lowell: My Study Windows, 

64. Agriculturalists, however, are felicitous in this— ythey are usually 
supplied with a well-filled larder. The ox knoweth his owner and the 
ass his master's crib. The sheep gather within their comfortable folds, 
and the cattle ruminate their cuds while peering out defiantly at the raging 
storms from beneath a well projecting hay or straw stack, from which 
they can feed themselves if necessary for weeks at a time. 

— Agricultural Paper. 
66. And shall the soul, the fount of reason, die 

When dust and ashes round its temple lie ? 
Did God breathe in it no ethereal fire, 
Dimless and guileless, though the breath expire ? 

— Robert Montgomery. 

66. I am in most hearty sjrmpathy with any and every device that 
has in it the seeds of merit and that which bids fair to accomplish the 
end sought But we do not think the State should throw away thousands 
of dollars, and the people to encourage (to say the least) a doubtful 
and costly enterprise at this critical time with our canals, that is certain 
to prove ruinous failures, discourage capitalists, commercial men, and 
prove disastrous to our canals. We must pursue the *' even tenor of our 
way,' with mule power, unless we can get something safe, substantial, 
reliable, economical and withal profitable. 

67. Milton's epithets are like himself, Miltonic; that is to say, they are 
less versatile than Shakspere's. — De Mille, 

68. He believes that his party and the state are synonymous terms; 
and regards as tautology Macaulay's lament for the days *' when none 
were for the party, but all were for the State." 

69. The rain of Tuesday turned into snow toward evening, and the 
following dawn witnessed the springing verdure of Nature's resurrected 
life, once more adorned with a beautiful mantle of gauze, which glistened 
in the radiant sun as the robes of angels on the green slopes of that river 
seen in ** John's Apocalyptic Dream," whose waters rippled so peacefully 
on the everlasting shore of heaven. 

70. 'Tis the sound 

Of their own hearts they hear, half full of tears. 
Which are like crystal cups half-filled with water. 
Responding to the pressure of a finger 
With music sweet and low and melancholy. 

^Ix)NGFELLOw: Goldcn Legend. 
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71. Now when the winter's keener breath began 
To crystallize the Baltic Ocean, 

To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 
And periwig with snow the bald-pate woods, 

— Sylvester: Du Bartas. 

72. Bat where reason fails us, there is still room and scope for faith. 
As the ivy instinctively rises heavenward, coiling itself about the lattice, 
making firm its every step, so reason, rightly used, forms the lattice-work 
of our lives, while faith, with its instinctive Grodward tendency. Inspires 
the fainting heart, rises into the invisible, and leads on the soul with 
unfaltering step. — A Student. 

73. We neglected to make mention of the attractive Christmas issue of 
the Interior, which came to us redolent with illustrations, articles, stories 
and poems, with appropriate mottoes sandwiched in between. — 

Christian at Work. 

74. That natural selection which is said to be the product of the sur- 
vival of the fittest and destruction of the unfit still goes on, and the fittest 
survives; whence Shakespeare raises himself aloof and becomes a cyno- 
sure to-day as he has done throughout all the centuries which have past. 

— A Student. 

75. Chip, after carefully reading a criticism on one of his productions, 
said: — 

''Very good. Composition loose, but language graphic, courteous, 
critical to the last and witty withal. Hints given delicate as a summer 
breeze. It constitutes a fine sample product of Buffalo talent. Somehow 
the writer reminds me of the boy who, badly kicked by a donkey, was 
uncertain of the species of animal that administered the hurt, and much 
desired to be sure upon the subject." 

" What did that boy do ? '' 

'* He abused the donkey roundly, and was kicked again.*' ^ 

'* He must have been an egregious ass I" I involuntarily exclaimed. 

" That he was," replied Chip, ^* else he would have left the donkey in 

peace.'* 

[N.B. Keduce this lllaBtrati7e specimen to an equation of ratios.] 

76. Ladies and Gentlemen, — Whatever may be your individual 
opinions of the origin of the human race, that history is enshrouded in 
deep gloom and conjectural suggestion. That he has floated down the 
stream of time on the stone, the iron and the steel ages of his existence 
are written in rocks and mounds and on the historic page. For our pur- 
poses to-day we find him written in and on the rocks and mountains, 
along the banks of the glorious old Nile from the falls of Nubia to the 
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delta in lower Egypt. From Egypt on through the " heroic ages ** of our 
race the pathway of all nations was written in battle lines, battle con- 
tests and gory scenes of rapine and ruthless murder. And not till the 
gathered wisdom of the world had concentrated its whole energies to the 
founding of the grand old city of Athens in old Greece did mankind 
turn their attention to the nobler arts of peace. It was when Pericles, 
who was weary of the bloody carnage that had been so mercilessly waged 
in the nations around him, had been chosen Democratic ruler of Athens, 
that Athens gave to the world the Odeum and the Pathenon, and called 
to his aid the purity of Socrates, the historic Xenophon, the laws of 
Solon, and laid the solid foundation of literature, art, painthig and 
music. 



INDEX. 



Accentnation, 137. 

Adaptation— of theme, 28; of 8tyle» 
94 ; Herbert Spencer on, 95. 

^sthetio Coltore— essential to Ele- 
gance, 123. 

Esthetic Bhetoric— defined, 7 ; dis- 
cussed, 92. 

•Allegory, 157, 160. 

Alliteration, 141. 

Allusions— literary, historical, sci- 
entific, 127. 

Ambiguity, 102, 106, 108. 

Amplification, 109. 

Analogical Comparison, 52, 151. 

Analysis — methods of, 49. 

Antecedent probability — arguments 
from, 62, 77. 

Antithesis, 160. 

Aposiopesis, 145. 

Apostrophe, 159. 

A priori arguments — their nature 
and value, 62; should precede a 
posteriori arguments, 77. 

Archaic expressions, 8, 104. 

Argumentative discourse — manner 

in, 78. 
Arguments— choice of, 56; classifi- 
cation of, 59 ; direct and indirect, 
59; complete and incomplete, 60; 
demonstrative and probable, 61; 
from antecedent probability and 
experience, 62; from substance to 
attribute and cause to effect, 63; 
from attribute to substance, effect 
to cause, consequent to condition, 
65; from testimony, 66; tabular 
classification of, 72; arrangement 
of, 76. 



Aristotle — definition of Bhetoric, 5 ; 
his Bhetoric an applied Psychol- 
ogy, 91. 

Arrangement— of material, S2; of 
arguments, 76; of the sentence to 
promote clearness, 106; demanded 
by energy, 118. 

Association— principle of, 141, 161, 
163. 

Asyndeton, 145. 

Attributes ~ classification of, 46. 

Barbarism, 8. 

Bimembral division, 49. 

Blair — recognizes an sosthetic basis 
for Bhetoric, 5; on Bhetorical 
adaptation, 29, 95; rules for pre- 
serving unity, 110. 

Browning, Bobert — incapacity for 
amplification, 110; excessive fond- 
ness for ellipsis, 145. 

Burden of proof, 58. 

Cadence, 137. 

Campbell — definition of Bhetoric, 
5;^ analysis of Persuasion, 87; 
means of securing energy, 115. 

Cause ~ argument from, 63; argu- 
ment to, 65; discriminated from 
antecedent (or condition), 62, 66. 

Choice — of theme, 26; of argu- 
ments, 56. 

Clearness — discriminated from dis- 
tinctness, 42; of style, 98; a reli^ 
tive, not an absolute, quality, 99; 
essentials to, 100; Figurative lan- 
guage promotive of, 139, 149, 160, 
161. 
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Climax, 147. 

Comparison — illnstratiye, 51; di»- 
tiDgnished from exemplification^ 
52; analogical, 52, 151; figurative, 
148 ; rules and cautions concerning, 
151; degrading, 154; carried too 
far, 154. 

Composition — exercise*in, 16. 

Conception — clearness of, essential, 

loa 

Conciliatory introduction, 36. 

Conclusion— the, 34; irrelevant, 73^ 

Concord — Grammatical, 9. 

Connotation of terms — the secret of 
energy, 114. 

Constructions, Grammatical — kind 
demanded by concord, 9; by clear- 
ness, 1U& ; similarity in correspond- 
ent, 138. 

Constructive Rhetoric— defined, 15; 
objections to study of, 17. 

Contrast, 160. 

Conviction explained, 41 ; discussed, 
56; proofs not always essential to, 
57 ; essential to persuasion, 88. 

Critical Rhetoric— defined, 11; ob- 
jections to study of, 14. 

Criticism — examples for, 171. 

Definition— of Rhetoric, 5; impor- 
tance of, to speaker, 43; Rhetorical 
defined, 44. 

Deliberative Oration, 23. 

Demonstration — versus proof, 61. 

Departments of Rhetoric, 7. 

Description — relates to things, 21; 
its methods, 44; advantage of in- 
direct, 47; illustrated, 48. 

Diction — poetic, 21. 

Didactic poetry, 22. 

Direct arguments, 69. 

Discourse — forms of, 19 ; oratory the 
normal type of, 19 ; representative, 
20; all addressed to the ear, 138. 

Discussion — the, 33. 



Dissimilarity —prmciple of, 141, 160, 

163. 
Distinctness — discriminated from 

clearness, 42. 
Duty— convictions of, essential to 

persuasion, 88. 



Bamestnefls — essential to energy, 
112. 

Elegance, essential to all good style, 
97; defined, 122; means of secur- 
ing, 123 ; Figurative language pro- 
motive of, 140, 144, 149, IbO, 162. 

Ellipsis, 145. 

Emotion — manifestation of, 80; 
proper object of, 83. 

Energy — essential to all good style, 
97; defined, 112; means of secur- 
ing, 112 ; Figurative language pro- 
motive of, 140, 144, 149, 160, 161, 
164. 

Enlightenment— explained, 41; dis- 
cussed, 42; essential to excitation, 
83; essential to persuasion, 87. 

Enthymemes, 60. 

Epanalepsis, 146. 

Epic poetry, 22. 

Epigrammatic statement — condu- 
cive to elegance, 130. 

Epithets— excessive use of, 116, 130; 
conducive to elegance, 129. 

Epizeuxis, 146. 

Essay — form of discourse, 21; dis- 
criminated from oration, 24. 

Ethical Rhetoric — defined, 7; dis- 
cussed, 41. 

Euphemism, 121, 161. 

Euphony— means of securing, 132. 

Examples — argument from, 66, 69; 
discriminated from signs, 69 ; real 
and invented, 70; argumentative 
and illustrative sometimes con- 
founded, 71; miscellaneous for 
criticism, 171. 
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Exemplification — explained, 50; dis- 
tinguished from comparison, 52. 

Excitation — explained, 41 ; why re- 
garded as a separate department of 
Rhetoric, 79; methods of, 83; pur- 
pose in, should be yeiled, 84 ; essen- 
tial to persuasion, 89. 

Experience — arguments from, 64. 

Exposition — relates to truths, 21. 

Fable — the, 157, 160. 

Feelings — not under immediate con- 
trol of willy 79; how reached, 80; 
appeals to, when justifiable, 89. 

Figurative Language — defined, 139; 
promotes clearness, 139, 149, 160, 
161; energy, 140, 144, 149, 160, 161, 
164; elegance, 140, 144, 149, 160, 162; 
not to be mingled with literal, 
155; rules for employment of, 164. 

Figures of Thought, 141, 148. 

Foreign words, 8, 105, 124. 

Forms of discourse, 19. 

Grammar — its relation to Logic, 7; 

differentiated from Rhetoric, 10. 
Granunatioal qualities of style, 8. 

Happiness— as a motive to action, 

88. 
Harmonious language — conducive 

to elegance, 131. 
Hawthorne — illustrations of descrip- 

tioif and narration, 48. 
Hill, A. S. — criticism of Herbert 

Spencer, 120. 
Hyperbole, 147. 

Illustration — not to be mistaken for 
an argument, 71 ; in the interest 
of clearness. 111. 

Imagery — bold, conducive to en- 
ergy, 121; fresh and agreeable, 
promotes elegance, 138. 

Impropriety — Tj^xinal, 8. 

Indirect arguments, 59. 



Insufficient disjunction, 76. 
Interrogation, 146. 
Introduction — the, 35. 
Inventive Rhetoric — defined, 7 ; dis- 
cussed, 26. 
Irony, 161. 
Irrelevant Conclusion, 73. 

Judicial plea, 23. 

Litotes, 143, 144, 161. 

Logic — its relation to Rhetoric, 6, 7, 

166. 
Lyric poetry, 22. 

Macaulay — illustration of exempli- 
fication, 51 ; clearness of his style, 
111 ; excessive fondness for antith- 
esis, 160. 

Meiosis, 143, 144, 161. 

Metaphor — nature and uses, 149; 
mixed, 155 ; how tested, 156. 

Metonymy, 161. 

Models, Rhetorical — choice of , 12; 
use of, 13, 93. 

Modifiers — place of, 106 ; ludicrous 
effect of, misplaced, 107. 

Name — of a production, 37. 
Narration — relates to facts, 21; its 

methods, 44 ; illustrated, 48. 
Naturalness — a first desideratum of 

style, 92; essential to elegance, 

124. 
Nomological sciences, 6. 
Non aequitur, 73. 

Objections — how met, 72; degree of 
attention to be given them, 74; 
when to meet, 34, 78. 

Obscurity, 101, 104. 

Oratory — its fundamental basis, 19; 
the normal type of discourse, 19 ; 
its twofold purpose, 23; prime es- 
sentials to, 24. 
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Omamentaiion, ezoeasive^sabyer- 
sive of energy, 112; fatal to ele- 
gance, 122. 

Parable — the, 158, 160. 

Parentheses, 108, 138. 

Paronomasia, 143. 

Periodic structure, 108, 121, 138. 

Personification, 158, 160. 

Perspective — importance of mental, 
47. 

Persuasion — explained, 41 ; twofold 
object of, 86; threefold aspect of, 
87. 

Plans— Tariety in, desirable, 39; 
practice in making, 39. 

Pleonasm, 144. 

Poetry — its fundamental basis, 19; 
two essentials to, 21; classification 
of, 22. 

Polysjmdeton, 145. 

Popular harangue, 24. 

Precepts — Rhetorical, 12. 

Precision — Grammatical, 9 ; in 
adaptation of words to thought, 
104. 

Predicate — transposition of, 119. 

Presumption — in fayor of one's po- 
sition, 58. 

Probable and demonstrative reason- 
ing, 61. 

Proof — burden of, 58. 

Proofs — not always necessary, 57. 

Proposition — the, 32; in argumen- 
tative discourse, 56; importance 
of, to the speaker, 57. 

Propriety — Grammatical, 8. 

Prosopopoeia, 159, 160. 

Purity — Grammatical, 8. 

Quotations— employment of, 128. 

Becapitulation, 34. 
Reductio ad absurdum, 73. 



Refutation — its nature and methods, 
72; not to be carried too far, 74; 
sophistical, 75. 

Relative sentences — demand espe- 
cial care, 107. 

Repetition — better than obscurity, 
111. 

Representative discourse — its essen- 
tial nature, 19; its distinctive char- 
acteristics, 20; classification of, 21. 

Religious address, 24. 

Rhetoric — defined, 5; an art, 5; un- 
derlying basis of, 5; Inventive, 
Esthetic, and Ethical, 7 ; relation 
of, to kindred arts and sciences, 9, 
166; differentiated from Grammar, 
10; constructive or critical, 11; 
chart indicating relations and 
divisions of, 166. 

Rhythm — importance of, 135 ; means 
of securing, 137. 



Science — underlying the art of 
Rhetoric, 5. 

Sciences— the three nomological, 6. 

Sentences — short or long, loose or 
periodic, 108; proper arrangement 
of complex, 119; fragmentary and 
abrupt, 137; rhythmical propor- 
tion of, 138. 

Shedd — recognizes a logical basis 
of Rhetoric, 6; emphasizes the im- 
portance of aesthetic culture, 93. 

Signs — argument from, 66 ; discrim- 
inated from examples, 69. 

Similarity — principle of, 141, 148, 
163. 

Simile, 149. 

Simplicity — essential to elegance, 
123. 

Solecism — explained and classified, 
9. 

Sound and sense — correspondence 
between, 133. 
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Specific terms — their superiority, 
112. 

Spencer, Herbert — on the secret of 
a vivid impression, 45; on adapta- 
tion, 95; on non-Latin words, 105; 
on superiority of specific expres- 
sions, 113 ; on arrangement of the 
sentence, 119; on metaphorical ex- 
pression, 149. 

Style — Grammatical qualities of, 8 ; 
defined, 92; naturalness of, 92; its 
relation to personal culture, 93; 
adaptation of, 94; three great es- 
sentials of, 97; clearness of, 98; 
energy of, 112 ; elegance of, 122. 

Suggestiveness — its relation to 
energy, 114; essential to elegance, 
126. 

Syllogisms, 60. 

Sjmecdoche, 163. 

Tautology, 144. 

Technical expressions, 8, 104. 

Testimony — argument from, 66; to 

facts and opinions, 66 ; concurrent, 

67; undesigned, 68; negative, 68; 

hostile, 69. 
Test questions, 167. 
Theme — choice of, 26. 
Theremin — insists on an ethical 

basis for Rhetoric, 5. 
Time — indispensable in excitation, 

84. 



Titles— enigmatic and alliterative, 

39. 
Trope — defined, 140. 

Unity — of theme, 27 ; Blair's rules 
for maintaining, 110. 

Variety — essential to elegance, 125. 
Vision, 159, 160. 

Vivacity — why not recognized as an 
independent element of style, 112. 

Wendell, Barrett — on connotation 
as essential to energy, 114; on 
euphemism, 121. 

Weight of argument, 74. 

Whately — definition of Rhetoric, 5; 
on indirect description, 47 ; on car- 
rying refutation too far, 74 ; on the 
arrangement of arguments, 76 ; on 
the suppressal of emotion, 82 ; on 
veiling one's purpose in excitation, 
85; on adaptation, 94; on amplifi- 
cation, 110; on the multiplication 
of epithets, 116; on the conciseness 
demanded by energy, 118. 

Witnesses — qualifications of, 66. 

Words — kind demanded by purity, 
propriety, and precision, 8; kind 
demanded by clearness, 102; by 
energy, 112; connotation of, 114; 
number demanded by energy, 115 ; 
^adequacy of English, 124. 
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